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Gro.ocists tell us that the present state of the 
earth’s surface is altogether different from that which 
formerly existed. Productions which would have 
been impossible in the earlier stages of the earth’s 
development are now abundant on every side; 
whereas others, of the existence of which we have 
the most indubitable traces, have long since ceased 
to be. 

Changes pretty nearly analogous seem to have 
taken place in the intellectual world ;—and of one 
hiped in particular, now very abundant, we have 
failed to discover any organic remains, in the earlier 
social formations—we mean the literary lady. Poet- 
esses we have had since the age of Sappho; and 
Madame de Sevigné, we presume, was not the first 
mother who wrote letters to her daughter sufficiently 
spirituelles to merit that they should be handed about 


for perusal in the circle of her friends. But the | 


authoress by premeditation, who coolly enters into a 
compact with the demon of types, and perpetrates a 
couple of 8vo. vols. of 300 pages, every twelve or 
eighteen months, is a being who couid have been the 
result only of the presently existing social condition 
of the earth’s inhabitants. Our narrow-minded ances- 
tors considered the family circle as the proper sphere 
of female activity ; and she to whom nature had been 
more kind than to her sisters in general was con- 
tented to employ her talents in cheering and adorning 
her domestic abode. If the influence of her sprightly 
converse was felt and acknowledged by her husband 
and her children, she sought no wider range of use- 
fulness, but consoled herself with the reflection, 
that what her exertions wanted in extent they gained 
in intensity, and that she did much without trav- 
elling far. She played, in short, a woman's part, 
according to the idea of a woman which then pre- 
vailed ; and if she did this well, she was satisfied. 

Our modern ladies, however, are in the habit of 
measuring both their rights and their duties by a 
very different standard ; and there is now scarcely 
any province of exertion into which we can travel 
where we shall not be certain of abundance of lady 
associates. 

But whilst we make these observations, let not 
our fair readers imagine that we are guilty, either of 
the sin of ingratitude for their exertions, or of the 
folly of depreciating their labors. We freely admit 
that there is scarcely any department, either of 
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learning or of science, which does not owe much to 
female culture within the last half century. Wher- 
ever ladies have gone they have done good service ; 
and the only question which remains a question with 
us, is, whether they have not occasionally quitted a 
sphere in which their usefulness must have been 
great, and in which they alone could labor, for one 
in which their interposition was not very urgently 
required. A lady who spends her nights in gazing 
through a telescope may possibly in time discover a 
star; and for this, her patient watching, we hope 
we should be able to feel the degree of gratitude 
which it merited, and should be delighted to hear 
the luminary in after time called by the name of the 
fair discoverer—the Julia—Adelaide, or Seraphina 
star, as the case might be; still, we do not affirm 
very positively that this same lady would not have 
been better employed in putting her children to bed, 
and in seeing to the proper rehabilitation of the 
garments of her lord. ‘True, a nurse can put chil- 
dren io bed. It is not less true, however, that no 
nurse can put children to bed as a mother can, nor 
give them that parting kiss, which, like the bene- 
diction of a guardian spirit, sheds light over their 
childish dreams; and as for the husband, few hus- 
bands we believe are taken bound to become astron- 
omers in their contracts of marriage, and where this 
has not been done itis hard to punish them for their 
insensibility, by compelling them to listen to the 





learned harangues of an astronomical wife, while the 
maid of all work is breaking the cups and saucers 
in the kitchen. That nature intended different de- 
partments in life to belong to men and to women, 
seems to us sufficiently obvious from the duties 
which she has positively imposed on the female. 
Of these, the first is the care of the young. Bring 
aman in contact with a new-born child, and he is 
quite as helpless as the child itself. If he attempts 
to handle it, the creature screams with instinctive 





horror. Pretty early the same holds true with 
regard to all the domestic duties. A bachelor’s 
housekeeping is an awkward business at the best: 
arranged upon theory, cumbersome, clumsy, and 





expensive, it differs as much from the natural family 
as the constitutions which have been given to the 
modern European states differ from those which 
have grown out of the genius of the people. It 
possesses no internal living principle—neither beau- 
ty nor happiness; it is essentially inorganic. But 
whilst we would counsel our fair friends to refrain 
from wearisome blue-stocking nonsense on every 
subject ending in ology, as likely, in the general 
ease, to lead them away from their natural and true 
position, we are far from insinuating that there is ne 
species of authorship in which they may not properly 
and profitably engage. If it be true that the family 
is the proper sphere of female activity, it follows 
that a man can never understand so well as a woman 
its internal relations. In so far as he is concerned, 
the domestic affections are and must be cultivated 
in his leisure hours: they are not, and ought not 
to be, the business of his life. Other cares and other 
duties press upon him, from the time when he first 
enters upon his education till the hour when his 
dotage begins. His intellectual being must be culti- 
vole to the utmost, in order that he may play his 
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part in life. Ife must frame laws—he must termi- 
nate strife—he must cure diseases—he must teach 
the principles of human conduct—he must work and 
toil for the purpose of keeping off vacuity from his 
menage. His occupations lead him inevitably and 
directly beyond the family. The woman is not a 
legislator, a lawyer, a physician, or a priest. She 
‘dwells among her own people,”’ and within this 

range there is abundant scope for every species of 
female activity—female authorship not excepted. 
The domestic romance—a species of homely epic 
which has sprung up in modern times, and which 
professes to portray, not so much the actions as the 
feelings of the different members of the family circle 
—we consider to be peculiarly the province of our 
fair aspirants to literary renown. rf is a patch of 
holy ground, whieh no ‘male footstep ou ght to pro- 
fane. What was smartly said of a book in general 
is here peculiarly true: ‘* Un livre est une lettre 
adressée aux amis inconnus qu’on posséde dans le 
monde.”’ 


go on, page after page, saying kind and affectionate 
aod pleasant things, which find their way directly 
to the heart; whereas a man, after he has puzzled 
his brains for some dozen common place expressions 
of affection and sympathy, is fain to take refuge in 
an ‘ever yours,’’ and leave more than half his feel- 
ings te be imagined by his correspondent. Nor is 
the reason of this discrepancy difficult to be discov- 
ered. The great majority of men remain to the last | 
unconscious of their own affections. Their occupa- 
tions and their mode of life prevent them from 
making thew, as women do, the subject of their | 
constant contemplation. The affections with them, 
consequently, continue to be a species of instincts 
which they follow blindly and express imperfectly. | 
They have assumed no positive conscious form, and | 
are therefore ineapable of being clothed in words. | 
A father kisses his child and calls it a darling, and 


there is an end of the matter; whilst its mother | 


pours forth upon it a perfect flood of tenderness in 
words. The affection in the one case is probably 


as great as inthe other ; but whilst the father’s rises | 
little above the character of an instinct, the mother’s | 


has come to be a conscious feeling. In short, we | 
hold that, in general, the affections of the woman) 
are developed beyond those of the man, pretty nearly | 
to the same extent that the understanding of the | 
man is developed beyond that of the woman. If 
such, then, be a true account of the relative position | 
of the sexes in this respect, it follows that the do- | 
mestic romance, treating, as it does, almost entirely | 
of the affections, fulls properly within the province 


of the woman. No mar, so far as we know, has | 


ever succeeded in it as yet; and no man probably 
ever will. The work of a man, even a work of 
imagination, must have something more positive in 
view than the mere delineation of the domestie affec- 
tions ; some prominent and all-engrossing passion 
which makes itself felt and understood, and the very 
vehemenee of which demands and forces expression 
—the delineation of some social or political theory 
—the reprodaction, out of historical reeords, of a 
formerly existing condition of social life—something, 
in short, of which the intellect ean clearly and posi- 
tively lay hold. Without this, the writing of a man 
beeomes flat and insipid ; his views of the domestic 
relations and affections are too broad and gerieral to 
enable him to portray them with interest. He sces 
the subject too much in the mass, and its finer feat- 
ures are lost in his rude touching. It is as if Rubens 
had painted flowers. 


In many respects the domestic novel | 
‘resembles a familiar letter, in which a woman will 


Of the fair laborers in this their proper field, one 
of the most remarkable is unquestionably the Gra- 
fin (Countess) Ida Hahn Hahn. Her works have 
long e _ a great popularity in Germany, and for 
years she has been there regarded as one of the 
women of the day. Latterly they have been mak- 
ing their way into England, partly by the aid of 
translations, and partly in consequence of the daily 
increasing acquaintance with the German language 
and literature. The countess has written novels, 
verses, and travels; and for many years past she 
has had the merit of contributing to the literary 
wealth of her country, pretty nearly with as much 
regularity as those writers of novels by steam—G. 
P. R. James and Mrs. Trollope. Still, though ex- 
posed to the charge of being a professed littérateuse, 
the countess’ writings have been, for the most part, 
within the province which we have pointed out as 
that which belongs peculiarly to her sex. She has 
treated almost exclusively of the affections, and of 
the affections as they display themselves in ordinary 
circumstances. In her travels she has given a re- 
flex of the emotions and sympathies of a clever 
woman, in interesting situations and romantic local- 
ities ; and in her novels she has depicted the loves 
and antipathies of men and women. To whatever 
/extent, therefore, in the sequel of these remarks, 
we may be compelled to “ hesitate dislike’ of prin- 
ciples which, if she has not approved, she has at 
least not uncompromisingly condemned, we think 
it not more than justice to acknowledge, once for 
all, that she has struck into the true path of female 
‘authorship, and that her labors, for the most part, 
are ** purely womanly.” But ‘the countess is not 
merely a woman—she is a Germaa woman, possess- 
ing, to the fullest extent, all the distinetive peculi- 
‘arities of her countrywomen ; and herein consists 
‘the greater part both of what we shall have to ad- 
mire and what we shall have to blame in her writ- 
ings. The remark which we have made with re- 
gard to women in general, viz., that by dwelling 
| upon their affections they succeed in making them 
‘eonscious feelings to a greater extent than men 
usually do, is more especially true of German women 
There is not a woman in Germany, from the very 
top to the very bottom of the soeial ladder, whe 
| would not consider it as the greatest insult which 
could be offered her, if any one were to doubt her 
having experienced what they call an internal life. 
From a Berlin milliner or a Bonn bar-maid, up to 
the Grafin Ida Hahn Hahn, their favorite subje cts 
| of conversation are the “‘mysteries of their hearts” — 
‘the “relation of their souls”—the * development 
of their spirits’’—the ‘* majestic harmony of their 
feelings.”’ They exist, or at all events they strive 
to imagine themselves as existing, in a region of 
superhuman and supersensual sensibility. This 
peculiarity of character, which no doubt has its 
origin in the genius of the people, the Germans, in 
truth, occupying themselves more about mind and 
less about matter than any other people with whom 
we have ever made acquaintance, has an absurd 
effect, when displayed in weak and narrow minds, 
and is not without its bad conseq uences, even upon 
those of better calibre. The latter, no doubt, fre- 
quently become, in their pecuniary department. 
psychologists of no ordinary acuteness ; and we have 
often heard a German lady, of very ‘moderate ac- 
quirements, analyze a passion in a manner which 
would have done no discredit to a Scottish meta- 
physician. To this peculiarity, also, may be 
ascribed the circumstance, that gossip—at least the 
eommon kind of mere external gossip—occupies 4 
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less prominent place in the conversation of German 
women, than in that of the women of England or 
France. Whilst an Englishwoman, or a French- 
woman, is informing you how much Lord So-and- 
so is generally understood to be in debt, and discus- 
sing the probability of Captain What-d’-ye-call-'um 
paying his addresses to Mademoiselle Chose— 
a German matron will treat you to an account of 
the manper in which her husband's passion for her 
first manifested itselfi—how the fire, after smoulder- 
ing for awhile in a sweet unconsciousness, at last 
burst forth into a mutual flame. She will describe 
io you the changes which her feelings underwent 
afer her verlobung, (betrothment,) and after she 
became a wife and a mother; and all this with the 
most perfect simplicity, without any wish to excite 
astonishment or admiration, and probably upon what 
aa Englishwoman would consider a very casual 
acquaintance. It isa subject which interests her 
more than any other; of which she is constantly 
thinking, and of which she freely speaks. That 
this is a higher species of conversation than that in 
which our countrywomen usually indulge, cannot 
well be doubted; and its charm to an intelligent 


stranger is great; we may well pause, however, | 


before we pronounce it more wholesome, at least 
when carried to the extent to which it often is in 
Germany. When immoderately indulged in, it be- 
comes a species of mental dissipation of the most 
prejudicial deseription—unsettling both the princi- 
ples aad the feelings by keeping them in a state of 
continual question, and totally unfitting the indi- 
vidual for any useful or healthy external exertion. 
In the latest work of our friend the Grafin Ida, we 
have a powerful and harrowing picture of the des- 
olation and utter deaduess of heart produced in a 
character of extreme sensibility, by a life spent in 
continually analyzing present feelings, in the fruit- 
less search after an imaginary and impossible hap- 
piuess. 

It is written in the form of an autobiography— 


whether with any reference to the character of the | 


grafin herself, we have no means of knowing. The 
heroine Sibylle—a child from the first, of a morbid 
excitability of temper—is the daughter of a noble- 
wan in the north of Germany ; for the grafin, as an 
aristocrat, condescends to treat of none but noble 
folks, and her heroes and heroines are consequently 
all grafs and grafins. ‘The youngest of a family 
of three children, Sibylle spends an enthusiastic 
youth in skating upon the canals which surround 
her father’s grounds, and riding on a Norwegian 
pony by the side of her only brother, Henry, for 


whom she entertains the most teuder affection. Heer | 
eller sister is engaged to be married to a youth then | 


serving with the army, and for whom Sibylle has 
also conceived a childish passion. 


Afier the battle of Waterloo, he and her brother | 


Henry return, surrounded by that namlus of glory, 
which encircled the heads of all who came from that 
bloody field. Shortly after, Henry dies of a nervous 
fever; and his father and elder sister, having caught 
the infection, follow him. Sibylle is thus left alone, 
the nurse of a widowed and invalid mother. She 
Spends her days in solitary dreaming, in spiritual 
intercourse with her departed brother, and in studies 
which are directed by his old tutor, a countrywo- 
man of our own, called Miss Johnstone, and a young 
ibusic-master, who rejoices in the euphonious ap- 
pellation of Sedlachzech. We have thus peculiar 
circumstances, likely, no doubt, to lead to the for- 
mation of a peculiar character, but we hope neither 
necessarily nor naturally to such an one as that of 


|Sibylle. Her sister’s bridegroom, who was also 
| her cousin, continues to visit them from time to 
ume, and Sibylle conceives for him the most violent 
passion. At first he treats her as a child; but as 
she grows up into womanhood the attachment be- 
comes mutual, and a marriage takes place. Paul, 
the husband, is at this time attached to the Prussian 
jembassy in London ; but befure proceeding thither, 
| he determines to indulge his wife and himself with 
|a continental tour. A disparity of no less than fil- 
/teen years between the age of Sibylle and her hus- 
band leads to the usual consequence—he treats her 
)as a spoiled child, and she not only goes herself, 
but leads him also, into every kind of extravagance 
jand folly. In Paris the mania was for dress, 
| Society, carriages, and the like ; .s Italy, it took 
| the still more fatal form of a passion for art. Mo- 
' sailes—cameos—pictures—busts, were liberally pur- 
| chased—young artists were munificently patronized ; 
\in short, all the usual means of spending money 
| were had recourse to, and with the usual success. 
| The affairs of the young married pair became em- 
| barrassed, and Paul proposed that they should im- 
|mediately return, Sibylle opposed him stoutly— 
|** Back '—without having seen Naples, Sorrento, 
‘and Sicily! impossible, Paul !’’—** Very possible, 
|dear Sibylle, for a pair of reasonable creatures who 
|would avoid ruining themselves,’’ responded the 
sensible husband , but the lady’s wishes, as usual, 
| prevailed, though with the appearance of mutual 
| concessions ; and they took up their abode at Sorren- 
to. Here the deranged sentimentality of Sibylle’s 
/mind first begins to show itself in its true col- 
(Ors, though there had already been much that 
| was morbid and unnatural ; and here we must give 
|an extract to satisfy the reader's curiosity as to the 
style of the grafin’s writing, and to free ourselves 
from the charge of misinterpretation. Sibylle is 
describing her feelings as she lived with her hus- 
band in their beautiful villa in the middle of an 
orange-garden near to the abode of ‘Tasso, before a 
macadamized road had joined Sorrento to Castella- 
mare. ‘*O ye days of Sorrento! you were the 
/happiest of my life. Yes, yes, you must have been 
so; for in remembrance, and with the inexorable 
criticism of indifference, I can find nothing which 
can disenchant you. Whilst you surrounded me, I 
sought not the unknown good which has since driven 
me continually, with a restless, wild and mad pil- 
grimage, to the image of some saint of which I have 
dreamed. In you I found the oasis in which the 
languishing soul bedded itself upon flowers.’’ And 
so she goes on, in a strain of rant, or perhaps en- 
thusiasm, rather too high probably for the state of 
feeling to which our prosaic detail of circumstances 
has raised the spirit of our readers. In the sequel, 
| she says— 
**O ye lovers, wherefore have you fled from soli- 
| tude! only alone could you live the life of love, so 
| soon as the life of the world takes hold of you, you 
|are its slaves. You must rise, and go to sleep, as 
‘others do. You must eat and drink, dress your- 
selves and converse, praise and blame, think and 
speak, love and hate, like the rest. You must pay 
visits and receive them, drive out and write invita- 
tions, read romances and newspapers. You must 
make a toilette, hear scandal), and talk vanities— 
all, in short, that is hatefulto love! Remain, then, 
in solitude. ° a ? . - 

** So we lived ; with the setting sun our day be- 
gan. The terrace was converted, by means of saii- 
cloth, into a roomy tent ; and ihe tent, by the aid 





of easy chairs and ottomans, of large tables with 
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books and portfolios, a harp, and an infinitade of 
flowerpots, into a very convenient drawing-room. 
Here we had breakfast at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, after which we walked to some favorite spot, 
in order to see the sun set, and to enjoy the dusk. 
So soon as it became dark we returned home. Our 
tent-drawing-room was lighted with lamps ; I played 
on the harp, whilst Paul read. We applied our- 
selves with zeal to the study of Italian, and read 
the poets. Sometimes we translated a stanza of 
Ariosto or of Tasso, or one of Petrarch’s sonnets. 
We sang together German ballads, and French ro- 
mances. At three o'clock in the morning we had 
dinner, and then, taking our seats in a skiff, we re- 
mained on the sea, waiting the rising of the sun. 
As the day broke we returned to the land, and took 
a long walk. Sometimes we rode on asses into the 
mountains. The heat of the day brought us to our 
bed-chamber.”’ 

We have rarely met with a more pleasing de- 
scription of a honeymoon, and we earnestly recom- 
mend our ‘* guide, philosopher, and friend,” Mr. 
Murray, to insert it in the next edition of his Hand- 
book for Italy, as affording invaluable hints for all 
future brides and bridegrooms, who may visit that 
sunny land. But to what does it all come with 
Sibylle, who, from her similarity to many of her for- 
mer heroines, we fear is the ideal of the Grafin Ida. 
We proceed to translate a conversation which im- 
mediately follows between her and her spouse, 
which, if it did not contain a melancholy moral, 
would seem as if it came from the pages of Punch. 

*** Paul, tell me, do I love you?’ 

***T hope so,’ replied Paul, smiling. 

*** And do you love me, Paul?” 

** * Certainly, Sibylle.’ 

*** How do you know that you love me ?’ 

‘** Because you are my dominant thought, Sibylle; 
and my innermost life has come to an understanding 
with itself, and has found a rule, which is your hap- 
piness.’ 

**T remained silent, and stared annihilated into 
the sea, for I was conscious of a whispering voice 
within me, which said, ‘ But, Paul, thou art not my 
dominant thought; my innermost life has come to no 
understanding with itself.’ As if proceeding from 
a distorting echo, these words sounded again in my 
ears. I felt as if a veil had been removed from the 
abyss which existed within myself, and I gazed, 
benumbed, into it. O, it was too true! Paul clung 
with his whole heart to me, and therefore I ruled 
him ; and I clung to the idea of love, not to Paul.” 

Then follows a rhapsody about the loves of the 
Italian poets, which, it seems, had furnished her 
with her ideal. Such sentiments as those contained 
in the passages we have quoted, we flatter ourselves 
no English geatlewoman would have experienced ; 
and we are pretty sure, at all events, no English 
gentlewoman would have printed. It is a fact too 
sad, but not therefore the less true, that the mar- 
riage tie is far from having the same sacredness in 
Germany that it has with us; and this we believe 
proceeds in a great measure from the unbridled 
license which German women are in the habit of 
allowing to their imagination, with regard to what 
they call an ideal love. With us, however great 
may be the freedom with which women judge, in 
the first instance, of the object of their affections, 
(and this, we contend, can never be too great,) the 
choice made, doubt is excluded once and forever. 
‘There is no more convassing of their hearts, no more 
asking, ‘* Paul, tell me, do I love you?” 

But this is only the commencement of the life of 
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doubting and searching, which awaits poor Sibylle. 
She and her husband now take up their residence 
in London, where they mingle, for two years, jp 
the diplomatic circles. Paul, however, never again 
becomes the object of his wife’s enthusiasm. His 
over-indulgence had naturally enough diminished 
the respect with which she at first regarded him. 
Why it should have completely destroyed her affec- 
tion, is not so apparent; yet so it is; she loves him 
no more. In this melancholy state of matters, a 
certain Graf Otbert von Astrau makes his appear- 
ance on the stage—a poet and a dandy—who, afier 
turning the heads of half the women of fashion jn 
London, commences a serious attack upon the affec- 
tions of Sibylle. At first she is cold as ice ; his 
attentions are all but disagreeable ; he was not her 
ideal of a poet. ‘* What a pity that I have made 
Astrau’s personal acquaintance ; the glowing spring 
of his poetry has perished for me like a flake of 
snow,”’ she says to her husband, who, like a sensi- 
ble man, reproaches her with the folly of supposing 
that because Astrau had written some pretty verses, 
he was not to walk upon a pair of legs, like another 
mortal. Poet or no poet, however, Astrau is a reg- 
ular lady-killer, and a lively Irishwoman, called 
Lady Arabella, falls a victim to his devices. Sibylle 
remains unmoved by the tender passion, but a spe- 
cies of sentimental understanding arises between 
her and the amorous poet, for whom her mysterious 
indifference had an unspeakable charm. When the 
season closes, her husband and she set out fora 
cruise in the Mediterranean, and the poet Graf, 
strange to tell, becomes, at her husband’s request, 
their fellow-passenger ; and here we shall extract 
one scene, as an example, once for all, of the man- 
ner in which the Countess Hahn Hahn too frequent- 
ly permits herself to flutter around the decidedly 
reprehensible. They are lying off Lisbon. The 
gentlemen had spent the day in town, Sibylle re- 
maining in the yacht. 

**Thus I lay one evening in my swinging mat, 
on the quarter-deck, Jt was scarcely nine o'clock, 
and therefore I was astonished to see, that a boat 
from the land took the direction of the yacht, for 
Paul never came before midnight. The sea was 
beautifully phosphorescent ; at each stroke of the 
oars, myriads of bright sparks flew around the boat. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this mystic 
glance over the black deep. Astrau sprang out of 
the boat, and on board. ‘1 have notseen you these 
three days,” he said. ‘ Paul assured me you pre- 
ferred remaining on board to being in the city, but 
I could not believe it. It is he who does not know 
how to entice you out of your hammock. Get up 
and come along; it is beautiful on the Place St 
Antonio. You will kill yourself by wonatural re- 
laxation.’ 

*** 7 had rather not.’ 

*** You will die of sheer ennui.’ 

***7T am no man—and am therefore prepared at 
all times for a good dose of ennui.’ 

*** Foolish child,’ he said, lifting me out of the 
hammock, ‘ now come with me.’ 

** But I shook myself free—set myself down on 
the broad divan which stood on the quarter-devk, and 
would not go. 

“** Then I stay also,’ cried Astrau, and took his 
place beside me. 

***( that is delightful,’ I said joyfully. 

**« Heavens, Sibylle—when you look upon me 
kindly, I am seized with a perfect paroxysm of joy. 
Tt is beautiful and astonishing, as when stars fall 
from heaven.’ 
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«* Ah, bah! tell me of something else! What 
have you been doing the whole of the day ” 

«©We have been buying you a wonderful fan.’ 

«“* And have you spent the whole day in choos- 
ing it!” 

«Not I, but Paul! One fan was always more 
beautiful than the other, and the most beautiful of 
all was the girl who sold them.’ 

«“* There,’ I said indifferently, ‘was the means 
of a forenoon’s amusement.’ 

«* Truly,’ Otbert broke forth, ‘ of amusement for 
the heart and the soul. I know nothing either of 
fans or of Paul; but this at least I know, that you 
are incapable of jealousy.’ 

«“* By what means do you arrive at that conclu- 
sion "” 

“* Why, because you are incapable of love, and 
therefore no woman, but the incarnation of some 
spirit of the elemenis—a nymph or an elf! Is it 
then really true that you are incapable of love? Is 
it true that, in the childish unconsciousness with 
which you stretched out your hand to your husband, 
the power of love really perished—that power which 
fosters such heavenly fruits? Has the hand of a 
stranger plucked the poor green bud before the time, 
so that it must now forever wither and languish? 
Were your young wings broken by the first attempt 
to fly, and lamed forever? O my poor pitiable 
child.’ 

“He spoke so gently, and his large dark eyes 
glanced with such unusual softness, that his words 
sounded like an exorcism to drive away sorrow. 
felt as if a coating of ice had melted from my bosom. 
I know not what fresh life suddenly stirred within 
me like aspring tide. I could have shouted for joy, 
at the prospect of the sorrow which was vanishing, 


and the happiness which ] anticipated.”’ 
* * * . 


* 


The whole of this scene reminds us of the French 
comedies, in which the husband is usually repre- 
sented as perfectly overwhelmed with gratitude to 
any one who will undertake the duty of amusing 
his wife in his absence. But although the heart 
of Sibylle would thus seem to have been thoroughly 
estranged from her husband, they still continue to 
live on the most agreeable terms. Astrau leaves 
them, in consequence of the death of his mother, 
and they retire to their family seat of Engelau. 
Here Sibylle becomes a mother, and shortly after- 
wards Paul dies of a brain fever, leaving her a wid- 
ow and alone. For a while she pursues the occu- 
pations of a country gentleman’s widow with the 
utmost assiduity. She follows out her husband's 
improvements, and attends to the wants of her de- 
pendants, as he had done—all described here with 
due minateness by the countess, and with entire 
ignorance of the last agricultural improvements. 
Such a life, however, could not long satisfy Sibylle’s 
restless and yearning spirit. Otbert writes to her, 
and her former music-teacher, Sedlachzech, comes 


to visit her. She determines to travel—goes into | 


Ttaly, and settles at Venice ; Sedlachzech attending 
her as an humble friend—too happy to be permitted 
to spend his hours of leisure in a modest and distant 
adoration of her charms. The character of this 
poor musician is perhaps the best sustained of any 
inthe book. The prototype is evidently Beethoven, 
whose enthusiastic and melancholy nature, led to 
the formation of habits, very similar to those which 
are here attributed to the imaginary Sedlach- 
zch. His secret and unrequited love for Sibylle 
is tempered by a sincere love for his art, and by 
deep religious feeling. Without attempting in any 








way to secure either her heart or her hand, he con- 
tinues bound to her by that species of magnetic 
spell, by which she is represented as fascinating all 
her lovers. But this peaceful! and satisfactory life 
is not of Jong continuanee. Sibylle still thirsts for 
the unknown good ; and at Jength imagines she has 
found it in her old lover Otbert, the poet-count, who 
here reappears, and after becoming one of her gon- 
doliers, and performing every species of tomfoolery, 
succeeds in gaining her affections. We have now 
a series of the most impassioned love scenes, which 
naturally lead to a marriage, and Sibylle becomes 
the wife of Otbert. This marriage, like all other 
marriages, it would seem, in the opinion of our fair 
authoress, quite naturally puts an end to all feelings 
of confidence and affection between the parties. 
Otbert, the incarnation of the unknown gitd: turns 
out to be a ruined gamester, with the most extrav- 
agant habits, and possessing not one single spark 
either of honor or principle. An estrangement takes 
place, which, on the discovery of the shameful inti- 
macy in which he still continued tb live with the 
Lady Arabella, is followed by a formal separation. 
Sibylle again takes up her abode at Engelau, and 
passes three years in the study of the dead languages 
and of the abstract sciences. ‘The unknown good, 
however, was to be found neither in the Differ- 
ential Caleulus, nor in the Greek grammar; and 
Sibylle awaits with impatience the expiration of the 
time which she had vowed to devote to study. 
Goethe’s celebrated saying— 


“ Grau, theurer Preund, ist alle Theorie, 
“ Sind grun des Hedens goloner Baum.” 


again appears to her to be true—the cry is again for 
life, life; and Sedlachzech, the musician, who had 
been dismissed from Venice in order to appease the 
jealousy of her husband, is recalled. Sibylle now 
spends her days in music, and a dreamy, foolish 
intimacy springs up between her and the master— 
passionate on his part, cold and hollow on hers. 
This, like many other parts of the book, is power- 
fully written, displaying often a deep and searching 
analysis of the affections; but the sentiments are 
always overstrained and unnatural, and the prinei- 
ples anything but such as we should wish to see 
prevalent among countrywomen of ours. The con- 
clusion, however, on this, as on all former occasions, 
is that the fancied good is not to be found; or, at 
all events, that Sibylle cannot find it. 

Our readers by this time, we fear, must, like 
ourselves, be pretty nearly sick both of Sibylle 
and of her search ; we shall therefore dismiss both 
her and the subject, by recounting the Jast and most 
absurd of her adventures. She had taken up her 
residence in Switzerland, in a little country house 
which she calls the ‘ villa paisible,”’ and she was 
known to the country people by the name of ‘ the 

ood lady of the Grindelwald.’’ Her daughter 
Bepvesiens: fast growing up into womanhood, she 
had sent to a boarding-school, lest, by remaining in 
her melancholy society, she should catch the infee- 
tion of “the empty soul.”’ A young gentleman 
of the name of Graf Wilderich Wildishausen, now 
finds it convenient to tumble into the crevice of a 
glacier, in order that he may be tended by Sibylle. 
He recovers after a fearful illness, as may be sup- 
posed. Benvenuta returns from school, and falls 
in love with him. The passion seems to be mutual, 
and is therefore encouraged by the mother, when, 
lo! to the astonishment both of mother and daugh- 
ter, the youth gives them to understand that not the 
latter but the former, is the object of his endless 
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adoration. 
Sibylle lives with ** an empty soul.” 

Such is a rough sketch of the last of the novels 
of the Grafin Ida; and we have presented it to our 
readers as a pretty fair specimen both of the kind 
of tale in which she usually indulges, and of the 
description of character which she loves to portray ; 
for, whatever may be the ideal good, we fear there 
ean be little doubt that Sibylle is her ideal woman. 
We do not mean her idea of what the woman 
ought to be, but of the highest species of the wo- 
man which is—a creature whose desires are beyond 
the reach of a temporal or terrestrial gratification, 
whose heart is continually striving after a more in- 
timate union with something which is higher and 
better than can be found in the ordinary range and 
intercourse of our frail humanity. The character 
occurs in her writings again and again: in the 
Countess Faustine—the Cornelie of the Two Wives 
—the Renata of Cecil—and in many others. In 
Sibylle, however, it is more thoroughly developed 
than in any of her former heroines; and for that 
reason we have chosen her as an example. That 
the character is unnatural and non-existent, cannot, 
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Benvenuta dies of a broken heart, and | 





we fear, be said with confidence. When we pro- 
nounce it to be morbid, however, we believe that 
we say only what the judgment of all our readers | 
will confirm. How different is it from Goethe's | 
female characters—from the noble wife of Gotz 

von Berlichingen—from the gentle Mary—from | 
Charlotte in ** Werther’s Leiden’’—or from the | 
exquisitely beautiful and simple character of | 
Gratchen in Faust. In studying these characters, | 
one no doubt sees that the ordinary qualities of hu-| 
manity have been exaggerated into more than ordi- | 
nary excellence, for the sake of artistic effect ; but 

the whole character in each has been so exquisitely 

hewn and chiselled, that our judgment overlooks 
some blemishes that exist, and our affections hurry | 
us headlong into a passionate admiration for some 

of the most exquisite creations of genius. Whilst) 
we are capable of venerativn or love, their place is | 
sure. It is the same with all the creations of the | 
great poets. Think of ‘‘ Harry Percy's wife ;” 
with all the sprightliness of a youthful beauty, she | 
is the matron—the wxor; the idea of infidelity with | 
regard to her, even in thought, is forever shut out. 

She is his and his alone. She has given her heart | 
onee, and that has settled her affections and her des- | 
tiny; and we love her the better for her constancy | 
to hit. 

Such men as Goethe or Shakspeare, even when 
depicting their villains, never for a moment lose | 
sight of the distinction between right and wrong. | 
In them the “ video meliora proboque”’ is without | 
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Where there is no true faith, there can be little req! 
genuine affection. A man, and stil] more a woman. 
who cannot believe in the personal existence of God 

will, for the most part, have no very high Opinion 
of the stability of human feelings. Where there 
is doubt and question, there will be change; and 4 
character like that of Sibylle, incapable of ap 
abiding love, will be the result. Such characters 
are not unfrequent in Germany at the present day - 
and, what is still more sad, we fear their numbers 
are increasing. In France they have furnished the 
staple commodity of a certain class of romancers, 
at the head of whom is that extraordinary person- 
age, commonly known by the name of George 
Sand. There, however, the character is not ind). 
genous. It was introduced to gratify the rage of 
that fickle people for everything new and extraor- 
dinary, and was one of the symptoms of that Tev- 
tonic fever which raged among them some ten oy 
fifteen years ago. A Frenchwoman, however, lives 
too much in the external world to be very suscepii- 
ble of such a malady, and ber cure for the most 
part may be effected by the means which Sterne 
found so effective with one of the fair disciples of 
Voltaire—* Your ladyship is twenty years too 
young to become an atheist.’’ In the reflective and 
somewhat melancholy mind of the German woman, 
its growth is spontaneous; particularly in the ab- 
sence of proper external occupation, To her the 
contemplation of mental phenomena is a luxury in 
which she indulges in her idleness, She does not 
think with a view to any positive result. She 
makes no conscious effort, but she dreams, and her 
dreams belong not to the outer but the inner world. 
She dreams of a love which knows no degrees—of 
a happiness which is perfect; and then finding that 
neither she nor other mortals come up to this im- 
aginary standard, she begins to doubt in all human 
affection. That such a character should contain in 
it any original seeds of disease, cannot be other than 
a subject of regret; for, when perfectly normal 
and healthy, it is unquestionably the highest of all. 
It possesses a depth and sincerity which we shall in 
vain loek for, in those whose converse has been 
chiefly with externals; and ifs affections, if they 
remain unshaken, have become clear and conscious. 
The risk of disease proceeds not from the barren- 
ness, but the fertility of the soil; and in strong 
minds, as in strong bodies, we believe that abun- 
dance of exertion is the only recipe for health. A 
German woman who, at an early peried of life, be- 
comes the mother of a numerous family, and whose 
cireumstances are not such as to render her care for 
their comfort unnecessary, runs no great risk of 
ever becoming a Sibylle. The heroines of the 






























































intermission ; with the poor grafin the case is very | grafin, we find, have rarely more than one child ; 
different. We -an rarely tell whether she approves | they are generally widows; and invariably ncble 
or reprobates, and we believe she herself would| women and rich. But although mothers, and the 
often have difficulty in informing us. Her princi-| other guardians of young ladies, have it by no 
ples are as unfixed as her affections are unstable. | means in their power always to proeure them the 
She has no law by which she judges—no creed to advantages of an early marriage and a numerous 
which she subseribes. Sibylle is represented as | offspring, even in this case there need be no want 
continually wavering between catholicism and infi-| of occupation, of the kind in which many of our 
delity ; and the countess herself we should judge to | English ladies engage, with so much benefit beth 
be pretty deeply tinetured with the modern panthe- | to themselves and others. One step, at all events, 
istic doctrines so prevalent in her country, whilst, | which would do something towards checking the 
as an aristocrat, she still clings, with one hand at | spread of this mental malady, and which we stren- 
least, to the traditions of the past. Out of such | uously recommend, is for all husbands and fathers 
heterogeneous elements, it is scarcely to be expected | in Germany, to commit to the flames, the writings 
that any definite rule of life should arise, and con- | of the Grafin Jda Habn Hahn, whenever they find 
sequently we find the countess continually driven them in the hands of their wives or daughters. The 
from belief to doubt, and again struggling to take | only effect which the perusal of them can possibly 
refuge from the doubt in some species of belief. | have upon young females, will be to confirm in them 
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atendency to brood over their own aflections—a 
tendency in most women, and particularly in Ger- 
man women, already too strong for their own hap- 


Of all the writings of the countess, the best 
known in this country is her ‘‘ Grafin Faustine,’’ 
and to it we refer our readers for a confirmation of 
the justice of our general strictures. To those 
who may not be acquainted with it, its general 
character, and also its similarity to others we have 
described, will be apparent, when we mention, that 
in the preface to the Jast edition, in which the coun- 
tess thinks it necessary to explain in some measure, 
what she intended by the character of Faustine, 
she expresses the most extravagant gratitude to 
some unknown admirer, who had characterized her 
as “ Faustine, that sublime egotist!’’ She says, 
“Tt is perfectly refreshing to know that one has 
been so thoroughly understood ! !”” 

As a writer of travels the Grafin Hahn Hahn is 
unexceptionable, Lively, intelligent, and well in- 
structed, with a power of giving expression to her 
feelings and impressions, which she has no doubt 
derived from her many literary labors, she must be 
a delightful ‘‘ compagnon de voyage,’’ and is there- 
fore exactly the person whose books on foreign lands 
we read with pleasure. Even where the scenes are 
familiar, and description in some measure superflu- 
ous, we revisit them with double pleasure, in the 
company of so agreeable a cicerone. She is very 
loquacious, however—continually in the foreground 
of ner own sketches ; and, notwithstanding our ad- 
miration, we must confess that we have sometimes 
been unable to repress the feeling that we had 
rather too much of the countess herself, and that by 
way of change we would very willingly, from time 
to time, have a chat with her waiting-woman, or 
even a wrangle with her couricr. Many of her de- 
scriptions, however, are really pretty ; and her re- 
flections are replete with good feeling and good 
sense. Take, for example, the following scene, 
with which those of our readers who have lived in 
Roman Catholic countries will be familiar :— 

‘Descending from the ‘ Tour Narbonnaise’ we 
saw a large procession of young maidens, in white 
dresses, covered with white veils, and wearing gar- 
lands of white roses in their hair. They were going 
towards the old Cathedral in the Cité, in ah to 
partake of their first communion. We followed 
them along the street. I, for my own part, delight 
exceedingly in the sight of young girls—their still, 
veiled, and flower-like existence, exerts altogether 
a magic influence over me, less on account of what 
they themselves possess than of what I communi- 
cate to them, for that, indeed, is neither more nor 
less than the germ of all perfection. A Lithuanian 
proverb says. ‘ C-owds of good girls !—whence come 
all the bad women?’ and it is indeed inconceivable, 
when we look upon such a herd of snow-white 
lambs. Let us place them, however, in the world 
apart from each other, torn asunder by the confused 
whirlpool of society—tyrannized aver by their van- 
ity and their passions, like two magnetic hills against 
which the ship of life is shattered, because its iron- 
work—its strength, remains clinging to them, and 
then it becomes very conceivable. Would that I 
had died attwenty ; then I had lived the best of my 
time—about four good years, for, before sixteen, 
one is really too stupid—or was it I only who was 
stupid then—possibly! but be that as it may, my 
meaning is, that if one is stupid in the infancy of 
his body and his spirit, then, indeed, he has nothing 
life. It is only first, when it begins to gaze 





upon us lovingly and thoughtfully, that it is beauti- 
ful. Alas! so soon as we begin to cast a reflecting 
glance backwards, happiness is at an end. But 
would you willingly continue to hold life as it was 
at that age? I certainly would not—not for the 
world. ‘To die so were desirable—not to live so.” 

Here we again have something too much of the 
old countess, and something too little of the young 
maidens ; and the cloven-foot of Sibylle is also to 
be seen. On the whole, however, the passage is 
agreeably thought out. The following little sketch 
of an accident which befell her, and her meditations 
thereon, will bring the reader into closer contact 
than he has hitherto come, with her ladyship’s opin- 
ions on a certain point, which occupies a rather 
prominent position in her mind :— 

‘* At Luchon riding horses were attached to the 
carriage, which were perfectly incapable of drag- 
ging it along, though the postilion swore they were 
the best at the post-house. In order to prove his 
position, he began to flog the animals beyond all 
moderation, and presently we experienced a most 
violent jolt—the carriage was ata stand, and the 
postilion crying ‘murder.’ He lay upon the earth 
with his saddle-horse above him, and the carriage 
above them both, the hind wheels on this sido, the 
fore wheels on that, so that the head of the horse 
was before one door and his tail before the other. 
There were some wagons fortunately at no great 
distance. When they first thought merely that an 
accident had happened, they were by no means very 
zealous in rendering assistance, but they were ex- 
ceedingly attentive whenever they saw the position 
of the postilion. When a peasant in this part of 
the world (the south of France) is not insolent, he 
seems to me to be exceedingly well-bred, and this, 
perhaps, on account of their language, which in 
Germany belongs to well-bred people. 1 don’t say 
educated persons, for that might be taken amiss by 
many who are very well-educated and who still ean- 
not speak French. Well-bred has reference to ex- 
ternal forms and external appearance, to manners 
which are received in good society—to customs 
which are the result of discipline, and which go over 
from parents to children. One may be very well- 
bred and yet be destitute of any approach to a deeper 
education, and very well-educated without bein 
particularly well-bred. And now that I have laid 
down this proposition, I suppose I may venture to 
add, that only the highest class of society is well- 
bred, without risk of being again greeted by the 
name of a hyper-aristocrat. Strange, that one may 
be a democrat—which, indeed, is an honor, by the 
help of which a man stands at least a head higher 
than his fellows; one may be a royalist also—that 
gives a kind of bureaucratic or military importance , 
but, in the name of goodness, not an aristocrat— 
that, from the very beginning, is half-sinful, half- 
ridiculous. I say literally from the beginning, for 
I remember well, when my first ba!lads appeared— 
you know the old beloved ones—and when I was 
quite anxious and curious to know what people 
would say about them—being then of opinion that 
the province of criticism was to train the author, 
one of the first reviews I read was in the * Journal 
of the Fashionable World.’ I have forgotten wheth- 
er it praised or blamed—I believe it praised them ; 
but I shall never forget that the reviewer, half-joy- 
fully, half-mournfully, says, ‘ The proud heart of the 
aristocrat has bled for once.’ This was the sense 
—the wording of the phrase was different. It made 
then an inconceivable impression upon me. I saw 
clearly what I had to expect. 1 saw that the lite 
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word ‘ grafin,” on the title-page, converted me into 
a kind of monster, which, wonderful to tell, had 
still a little spark of soul and spirit—for in these 
first ballads it would be impossible to detect either 
an aristocratic or an opposite sense. But the word 
= gave the cry. From this time forth I have 

en as cold as ice to every reproach of the kind ; 
and when [ recollect that are the family Thier- 
stein in Ulrich, I feel that I have a witness that no 
such reproach can cling tome. This, at the same 
time, by no means hinders me from maintaining that 
good breeding is something which one seldom finds 
in the sons of fleshers and bakers, and that these 
wagoners, with their friendly expressions, ‘Nous 
sommes charmés, Madame,’ &c., seemed to me more 
than ordinarily well-bred.”* 

Here our readers have a specimen of two of the 
countess’ weak points in the same passage—her 
vanity as an authoress, and her vanity as a woman 
of family. She is pleased to remind her friend of 
the success of the mental offspring of her youth ; and 
she is not less pleased to be the martyr of the ney 
udices of the vulgar against the aristocracy. e 
have no means of discovering the grifin’s age ac- 
curately, and perhaps it would not be very civil to 
ask her; but with reference to these, her aristocratic 
propensities, we should gladly know it, in order that 
we might judge whether they were part and parcel 
of her miad, or belonged chiefly to her period of life. 
In our own experience we have rarely found any one 
who was much of an aristocrat, during the summer 
or fruit-time of his days. It is in the spring and 
winter of life, that one’s natural feeling of dignity 
requires the aid of artificial heat. How strongly 
does this feeling of family pride prevail, even among 
schoolboys attending the same public school! How 
intense is the scora—how lofty the contempt of the 
son of a professional man, or of a half-pay major, 
who lives in the large house in the suburbs, with 
the green door and big brass knocker, when regard- 
ing the descendants of small shopkegpers or artisans, 
whose wealth has enabled them to bestow on their 
children the same education as the professional man 
or the major can give to his! At every progres- 
sive stage of their development, this boyish inso- 
lence, fostered often by foolish parents, decreases ; 
but the roots of it are, perhaps, never thoroughly 
torn up. They lie dormant during the period of 
our active manhood ; and it is only when age has 
brought its leisure and its querulousness, that the 
old opinions reappear, and exercise over weak and 
vain minds an influence demonstrative of the strength 
of an early prejudice. 

And now that we have permitted our sincerity so 
far to intrude upon our gallantry as to expose two 
of the weaknesses of a lady, we may perhaps as 
well lay bare a third at once, in order to spare her 
the torture of protracted suffering. The countess, 
like all the aristocratic part of her country-folks, 
suffers to a terrible extent from the Anglo-mania. 
We have not only English horses, English car- 
riages, English governesses, and English tigers, 
but we have English horse-races and English jock- 
ey-clubs at every turn ; and we believe, if the coun- 
tess’ works were illustrated, we should have half 
of her heroes dressed in hats ironed round the edges. 
Everything, in short, which is English, seems to 
have ‘* bonne mine’’ in her eyes—alike what a sen- 
sible Englishman would commend, and what a sen- 
sible Englishman would be heartily ashamed of. One 
little sketch which she gives of the impression pro- 
duced upon the inhabitants of a quiet German vil- 
lage, by the appearance of one of her numerous 
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ge in a little English carriage, drawn by four 
glish horses, we had intended to give our readers: 
but it will, we believe, answer pretty nearly the 
same purpose, if we tell them, that it is exactly 
such as we could have imagined one of the inhabit. 
ants of Otaheite to give of the first drive of Queen 
Pomare, in the carriage presented to her by Queen 
Victoria. Whether it proceeds from the real pov- 
erty of the Germans, or from the marvellous devel- 
opment of their faculty of admiration, we know not; 
but certain it is, that they regard the luxuries of the 
wealthy very much in the same way as savages do 
the productions of civilization. In this respect we 
do not think that the grafin misrepresents her coun- 
trymen. An Englishman, however poor, is at least 
accustomed to the spectacle of wealth ; and the 
consequence is, that he contemplates it without any 
great degree of emotion. If he is a wit, he makes 
a jest at the expense of his rich neighbor ; if he is 
a revolutionist, he growls at the inequality of things; 
but he is not dazzled. ‘The German, on the con- 
trary, gapes—positively yawns with astonishment. 
Nor does he wonder and admire only ; he strives to 
imitate, to the best of his power. Of the success 
of his imitation we shall leave those to judge who 
have seen an English stud or an English kennel in 
Germany! It is strange, passing strange, that a 
people like the Germans, who, in ey respects, 

ave preserved the customs of their forefathers bet- 
ter than any other European people—who still rise 
with the sun and dine at mid-day, and who have 
escaped the conventionalities which have frozen Eng- 
lish society at the fountain—should be the victims 
of a childish imitation in mere trifles. We never 
find an Englishman walking in his garden in his 
dressing-gown, smoking a pipe, because it is the cus- 
tom for German professors to do so. If he does it, 
he does it because it is his pleasure, or because he 
has acquired the custom in Germany, and cannot 
lay it aside without a greater effort of self-denial 
than he thinks the occasion demands. But no Ger- 
man resides in our country long enough to acquire 
our habits, or become imbued with our feelings ; 
and hence the absurdity of their imitations. Our 
language, to a certain extent, they learn readily 
enough, because their talent for languages is gen- 
erally considerable. English resembles their own 
language, and Latin, with which they are well ac- 
quainted ; and they read our literature because their 
industry and their passion for mental exercise are 
great ; but with the minute details of our social life 
they are unacquainted. They know them, if at all, 
only from books. They cannot imitate them, and 
ought not to imitate them, for this simple reason, 
that their own—for them at all events—are better. 
One would think that they had suffered enough a 
century ago, from their imitation of the French, to 
eure them of all imitation for the future. If that 
disease became so virulent as to yield to no less po- 
tent remedies than the French revolution and the 
war of freedom, and to require in literature the in- 
terposition of no less skilful operators than Lessing 
and his coadjutors, what or who, in the name of 
patience, is to cure them of the English-mania, if it 
grows to a height? At present, we believe, the 
symptoms are not dangerous ; it belongs rather to 
the category of ridiculous than of mortal diseases— 
it is more a toothache than a typhus; and we must 
hope the best. In our opinion, the Germans have 
as strong and as fine a national character as any 
people in the world. We agree, even in the pres- 
ent day, with Tacitus, when he says of them, “ Ipse 
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pullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infectos, pro- 
priam et sinceram, et tantum sui similem gentem 
exstitisse arbitrantur, unde habitus quoque corpo- 
rum, quanquam in tanto hominum numero, idem ; 
omnibus truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae come, mag- 
na corpora, &c.,”’ and we say, so let them remain, 
with exception, perhaps, of the ‘‘ rutilae come,” 
which the German commentator upon our Tacitus, 
we were amused to find, spends some two pages in 
proving tw include all different shades of blonde. 

In the Germans we venerate everything that is 
genuine and true. We believe them to be the most 
happily organized and the most fortunately situated 
of the nations of Europe ; and though we hate their 
new philosophy, and despise their imitations of for- 
eign manners, we still expect much from them, be- 
lieving, as we do, that whatever may be the condi- 
tion of the so-called highest classes, in the best 
class, the true old sincere German simplicity still 
exists, and the guardian spirit of brave old Martin 
Luther has not yet forsaken the land. 





From the London Chronicle, July 23. 
THE ABSORPTION OF THE WEAKER BY THE 
STRONGER NATIONS OF EUROPE. 


Tuere are few more painful subjects of contem- 
plation for every man who is attached to liberty, 
and acquainted with the state of affairs abroad, than 
the present position of the smaller states of Europe. 
It would almost appear to be the destiny of these 
weaker, but not less worthy and invaluable members 
of the European community, successively to fall 
victims lo the intrigues and aggressions of the gigan- 
tic neighbors who pretend to take so lively an interest 
in ther welfare. There would appear to be, so to 
say, a conspiracy of planets of the higher order in 
our political hemisphere, gradually to blot out and 
extinguish all orbs and satellites of inferior size and 
brightness to their own, that they themselves may 
reign unrivalled and undisturbed in the imperial 
heaven—with what diminution of the general stabil- 
ity of the entire system we leave it to political La 
Places and Le Verriers to calculate. 

But it is startling to any man who is acquainted 
with the undercurrent of diplomatic intrigue and 
popular dissatisfaction and terror which is every- 
where undermining the foundations of the continen- 
tal system, to observe how it is the minor states 
especially that appear, at one time by their own dis- 
sensious, at another by the overweeuing ambition 
of their soi-disant friends and guardians, marked out 
as the victims to what we are compelled to call the 
absolutist propagandism of the northern powers, 
and latterly of their insidious and unscrupulous ally, 
the present government of France. The adhesion 
of the latter to the general policy of the other pow- 
ers, in contravention and contempt of the marked 
wishes and immemorial predilections of the French 
people, reduces the case to this, that virtually the 
four first-rate powers of the continent lie open to the 
imputation of having entered into a league—formed 
a new holy alliance—first against the well-being, 
and finally against the very existence, of all the 
minor members of the European confederacy. The 
cordial intercourse and friendly relations which the 
diversified interests of our commerce and of our 
general position oblige our government to maintain 
with all those powers, ought not to prevent the 
utterance of the distrust and disapprobation which 
England feels at the policy whieh, for the last year 
especially, appears to have actuated the demeanor 
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minor state whose efforts for self-amendment and 
social progress have attracted their notice or excited 
their jealous distrust. 

At the time of the fall of Cracow, many men, 
who were deeply attached to Polish independence 
and to European liberty, regarded it nevertheless 
with satisfaction, both as an unmistakable evidence 
of the animus of the northern powers, as well as the 
last act, the inevitable termination of an old system 
of aggression on one side, and of permission and 
forbearance on the other. Looking at the course 
of events since that great insult to public opinion in 
Europe, we rather dread lest the annexation of 
Cracow be eventually chronicled in history, not as 
the end of an old, but as the beginning of a new sys- 
tem; as the development of that overgrown ambition 
which thirty years of unbroken peace and irrespon- 
sible authority have nurtured in despotic statesmen ; 
in short, as the first step to a general partition of 
Europe among the imperial conspirators against 
national liberties and popular rights. 

This is of course taking an extreme view of a 
danger uncertain and remote. And the obstacles 
to the success of this absolutist propagandism are, 
no doubt, of a very diversified and formidable char- 
acter. But it were difficult to give any accurate idea 
of the antagonism into which Europe threatens to 
be divided without indicating the extreme aims 
which the language and the acts of the aggressive 
parties betray that they propose to themselves. Let 
the position of the minor and the weaker states of 


| Europe be considered. Let the anarchy and distress 


of Spain, of Portugal, and of Greece be traced to 
their proper sources ; let the doubts and difficulties 
be remarked which threaten Belgium and Denmark 
after the demise of their present sovereigns ; let the 
fruitless struggles of Piedmont, Tuscany, Rome, and 
Naples against the domination of Austria, and the 
still more insidious policy of France, be examined ; 
lastly, let the present position of Switzerland be 
looked to, beset as she is by the united menaces of 
Austria, her most ancient enemy, and of France, 
her oldest and most intimate ally ;—and then let any 
man say if our views are unfounded, or our appre- 
hensions exaggerated. 

That there have already been, and that there are 
likely still to be, considerable excesses on the part 
of the cantons who compose the present not very 
large majority in the Swiss diet, we are not pre- 
pared todeny. But we utterly reject the notion, 
assumed as their justification by the powers who are 
perpetually browbeating the Swiss government, that 
the security of the neighboring states, or the peace 
of Europe, is seriously imperilled by the worst ex- 
cesses of which the Swiss democracy are capable. 
This exaggerated timidity of France and Austria 
indicates not only an unhappy consciousness on their 
own part of the weakness and dissatisfaction which 
prevail in their own dominions, but it argues, like- 
wise, an ignorance, or periiaps a wilful forgetfulness, 
of two things most important to the question, i. e. 
of Swiss history, and the state of Swiss society. 
Indeed, we do not doubt but that the accurate 
judgment of the Swiss question in society here is 
considerably vitiated by a neglect of these same 
considerations. It is forgotten that the people of 
Switzerland are republican in their habits, pursuits, 
theories, and social institutions, to an extent of 
which the other nations of Europe practically know 
little or nothing. What they are now, in accord- 
ance with the whims and fallacies of the present 
age, they have been, in successive phases, for five 
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republics, is so uniformly turbulent and revolutionary 
as theirs. And yet it were difficult to point out a 
single instance, among their hundreds of internal 
crises, where the peace of Europe has been broken 
in consequence. In religion and philosophy they 
are likewise, as republicans must he, ever in ex- 
tremes. They now proceed to as great extrava- 
gances in socialism te radicalism as they did three 
centuries ago in Calvinism. And no doubt excesses 
of this description may find partial currency and 
acceptance among the hotter heads of young France 
and young Germany. Switzerland is, in fact, a 
European Yankeeism,a miniature United States, not 
severed from Europe by the friendly breadth of the 
Atlantic, but entrenched on a fortress “4 impregnable 
rock, amid the frontier and debatable ground of 
European liberty and despotism. In that position, 
in spite of all her perpetual internal divisions, she 
has maintained her unity and independence for five 
centuries. All Europe, and no country more than 
England, is deeply indebted to her for many a 
recious precept and example. The overthrow of 
feudalism, and the assertion of man’s right to self- 
government, as a thinking and responsible agent, 
were first commenced by Switzerland. There could 
be no better title to the gratitude of mankind, or 
claim for support when Switzerland is right, and 
for forbearance when she is wrong. Europe has 
not forgotten it. England, above all, will not 
forget it. 
he question how far the federal consutution of 
Switzerland requires or admits of amendment, is one 
of which foreign statesmen cannot correctly judge, 
and in which they have no right to interfere. The 
degree to which the constitutions of the cantons 
have been altered since 1831 may necessitate a 
reconstruction of the federal system, to an extent 
of which none but natives can know the urgency. 
We would glad!y see the formation of the new 
constitution committed to parties of more moderate 
opinions, and more likely to coneiliate the support 
of all cantons, than the present directorial canton. 
But, we repeat, it is not our wishes, or the wishes 
of any foreign state, but the will of the Swiss 
ple, which, after it has unmistakably declared itself, 
will have to be carried into effect. The position of 
Switzerland is unique in Europe ; the internal rem- 
edies she requires may be so likewise ; but come 
what will, the independence of Switzerland must be 
preserved inviolate. 

To indicate the nature of the policy which at 
present menaces Switzerland from abroad, it will be 
sufficient for us to compare the recent note of M. 
Guizot to M. Bois le Comte, with that which M. 
Krudener presented on the part of Russia at the 
beginning of the present year, (Austria and Prussia 
transmitting at the same time remonstrances identi- 
cal in terms.) ‘* Russia,’’ said M. Kradener, “ will 
maintain her accustomed friendly relations with the 
present directory, so long as the basis upon which 
its power reposes shall not be disturbed in its essence 
or Vitiated in its spirit.’ What a latitude of action 
does Russia reserve to herself by this pair of ve 
comprehensive phrases. Now for the phrase of M. 
Guizot’s—* If Switzerland broke through the con- 
ditions which it has accepted; if it became for its 
neighbors a focus of excitement and of revolution- 
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thinks fit. But no domestic excess on his neighbor's 
part will justify him in joining with others to seize 
on his estate, or break into his house and murde; 
him. But the surprising thing in this note of M. 
Guizot’s is the verbal identity of many of its phrases 
with the precious documents in which the northern 
powers notified and attempted to justify to Europe 
their atrocious suppression of the independence of 
Cracow. M. Guizot, if unjustly accused of prompt- 
ing the northern powers on that occasion, has at 
least most dexterously torn a leaf out of their book, 
and adopted, in his menaces to Switzerland, the 
ipsissima verba of the annihilators of Poland. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE RAILWAY POTENTATES—MR. HUDSON, MR, 
CHAPLIN, MR. RUSSELL, MR. STRUTT. 


Mvcu has been said and sung of the wondrous 
changes that have to be worked in the destinies of 
mankind by the railroad system. Space is to be 
annihilated, or at least locomotion is to occupy the 
hours our fathers devoted to leisure or sleep; and 
time is to be so economized, that to all the moving 
and travelling portion of the world, the four-and- 
twenty hours of the day are to be elongated to forty- 
eight. And that travelling portion of the world is 
to be indefinitely multiplied. The time is to come, 
and that not far distant, when every walking ani- 
mal of the human species will ride in preference. 
Population and locomotion are to keep pace with 
each other. It is said of George Stephenson, that 
although, when he first gave evidence before a 
committee of the house of commons as to the then 
projected railway system, he was afraid to give it 
as his opinion that a greater maximum speed would 
be attained than fifteen miles an hour; yet it isa 
favorite maxim with him, that when the full powers 
of the railway system are developed, it will be actu- 
ally cheaper, in point of time and shoe-leather, for 
the poorest man in the country to ride than to walk. 

Now, there seems very good reason for saying 
that the first of these predictions will be fully real- 


peo-| ized. The strides the system has already made are 


wonderful indee¢—they have exceeded the anticipa- 
tions of the most sanguine. If the public are as yet 
not deriving their fair share of its advantages, the 
cause is to be found in that excessive eagerness to 
avail themselves of it, which has placed them almost 
at the mercy of railway companies, in the absence of 
competition. The moral effeets of the system are 
still more remarkable than its merely physical tri- 
umphs. The changes effected in the habits of the 
higher classes of society by their being compelled 
to come in contact with those below them in rank ; 
the elevation of the middle, and even, to a certain 
extent, of the lower orders, to a participation in the 
enjoyments of travel, hitherto almost exclusively 
confined to the aristocracy ; the destruction of pre} 
udices, and the encouragement of international com- 
munication ; these are results of the system well 
worthy the consideration of the political and social 
philosopher. But we are not quite so sanguine as 
to the speedy fulfilment of the prophecy of him who 
may be said to be the father of the railway system. 
Before it can become cheaper for the poor man to 
ride than to walk, we must approach somewhat 
nearer to that most desirable end, the union of a 
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jon ; and such a reduction would scareely suit 
the views of those who, knowing or believing that 
the can never die under their hands, are de- 
termined, while they can, to secure the golden eggs. 

But, you say, if these things are self-eVident, if 
it be true that railway companies are suffering (some 
of them at least) under such a plethora of capital 
that they are obliged to have recourse to all sorts 
of expedients in order to get rid of the surplus, 
without confessing to the public how large their 
dividends really are, why does not the house of 
commons, armed with that terrible weapon of popu- 
lar despotism, ** the good of the whole,”’ why does’ 
not that brawling, boasting protector of the com-| 
monweal interfere to effect due commercial justice ? 
And, further, still shuddering at the last frightful | 
accident, occasioned by the negligence of railway | 
officials, deteriorated in quality, or underpaid and 
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special senatorial qualifications, but only his cash 
and his patronage to recommend him, occupy, by 
the side of some of the oldest aristocracy of blood 
in the kingdom, the place of a Pitt or a Peel, 
courted and consulted, flattered and honored, and 
allowed, without even going through the forms of 
a decent apprenticeship, to assume the airs and 
exercise the functions of the leader of a party? Or, 
who would then have been a prophet bold enough 
to tell any one of the great coach proprietors who 
had a monopoly of the travelling of England, that 
the hour in which he resolved to get rid of his 
coaches and horses, and buy railway shares, was 
the pivot of his future greatness ; that he should be 
carried along by an exterior influence, till he found 
himself at the head of a corporation greater than any 
ever created by kingly charter, and to be ultimately 
metamorphosed into a member of parliament? And 





rendered indifferent, by the parsimony of railway|if any of our stiff old tories—or, still stiffer and 
companies, or the contractile system of ‘* amalga-| more starched, those “‘ pure old whigs’’—had been 
mating” dictators, you cry ont indignantly, Why told that they would be obliged to remodel their 
does not parliament step forward to compel these arrangement of the ministerial offices—that, after 
powers, who, though great, are yet subject to a having haughtily refused to appoint a minister of 
greater, to use due caution, or due liberality, and the interior, or a minister of public health, or, in 
so provide the only general safeguard against indi- short, to create any other office than those which 


vidual delinquency? It is very easy to ask that 
question—nay, it is asked every day. ‘The mourn- 
ing relatives of maimed or murdered travellers, sacri- | 
ficed that the shareholders may obtain an infinitesi- | 
mal proportion extra per cent., or that triamphant 
directors may turn eloquent periods at half-yearly 
meetings, ask it but too often. It is asked by 
trembling hundreds, forced to take the only convey- 
ance left them, at the departure or the arrival of | 
every train. It is asked everywhere, by everybody ; 
but it is very difficult to get a satisfactory answer. | 
A peep behind the curtain of the house of commons 
might help us to an explanation. 

The most wondrous of all the grand results of 
the railway system may be found in its politi-| 
eal effects. When the first train started on the) 
Liverpool and Manchester line, amidst the gloom: 
east on its opening by the untimely death of the! 
most liberal and far-seeing commercial statesman | 


time had sanctioned, they should have been com- 
pelled, the one party to create a new department 
under the board of trade to attend to this new inter- 
est, and the other, finding the business grow too 
fast for even the greedy spirit of official monopoly, 
should have actually been forced to create a railway 
minister—a right honorable member of the privy 
council, with a host of secretaries, clerks, and other 
officials—expressly to attend to the movements of 
this great monster of steam, and iron, and serip? 
Yet all these things, although they seem so 
sudden and strange, are to be accounted for. It was 


_ natural that iron roads should spread their network 


over the land, as those of stone had done before 
them—that the employment of hordes of officials 
should afford a tempting means of influencing, or of 
creating, parliamentary votes—that there should be 
some independent members of the house of com- 
mons who would occasionally complain loudly of 


England then possessed, little could it have been the mismanagement of railways, and that com- 
foreseen that, within a less period than fifteen years, | panies should feel the want of regular advocates in 
that which was then looked at only as a great tri-| parliament. The rest follows ;—all, at least, exeept 
umph of science would have developed into a large the extraordinary obsequiousness and attentiveness 
engine of political power—that there would be in} of honorable members of the house of commons 
the house of commons, ay, and even in the house | whenever railway subjects have to be discussed. It 
of lords, overshadowing all other interests and par-| is at once edifying and amusing to witness the alac- 
ties—whig, tory, or radical, agricultural, manufae-! rity with which those gentlemen then attend to their 
turing, or commercial—a Raitway Inrerest; with! duties. At two several hours only of the twenty- 
its accredited representatives, its organization, its| four do you ever see a thoroughly crammed house 
personal and party obligations, its vote-list and! of commons—galleries, gangways, all :—at four in 
whippers-in ;—in short, all the machinery, ostensi-| the afternoon, or at four in the morning. At the 
ble and real, by which, applied to the enforcement first, it is when some grand trial of railway strength 
of class interests under shelter of political dogmas,| is going on—say between the broad and narrow 
this country has been for centuries politically gov-| gauges: at the second, when a division is to be 
erned by one or other large section of the general taken which is to try the strength of parties, and 
community. Who would have supposed that,| decide what shall be the future government of the 
within so short a time, one single company should! country. The two events appear to be of equal 
so well have used its power in the various ramifica-| consequence in the eyes of the great mass of mem- 
tions of an extensive employment, and the judicious! bers! And the same passions appear to be devel- 
application of enormous funds, as to be able to boast,| oped in each case. To account for this anomaly 
and to boast, too, with some show of reason, that it} might lead to a breach of privilege : it is enough to 
ean ‘‘ whip up’’ three hundred members of the honse| note the fact. But the curious in human motives 
of commons, to come and vote for any proposition! will not be at a loss to spggest causes. They will 





it might choose to bring forward? Still less, who 
could have divined that the recognized head of the 
railway interest in the house of commons should, in 
virtue of his dictatorship over the travelling com- 


think of the aggregate millions of capital, and the 
thousands of men at the disposal of a few individ- 
uals. If the mere proposal of the India bill were 
enough to overthrow a ministry, powerful, at least, 





munication of nearly half the kingdom, with no 
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ness might afford an insight into the attractive or | age, the facility and certainty with which men of 
motive power that brings together such miraculous | conduct, ability, and perseverance, may rise, by 


congregatious of otherwise indifferent men—men 
who were never before known to forego their din- 
ner, save, perhaps, for the overpowering attractions 
of a first-rate party speech. Surely Messrs. Sheil 
and Macaulay ought to be jealous of Messrs. Hud- 
son, Chaplin, Russell, and Strutt! As the reader 
may, in more senses ihan one, share the interest 
thus felt in them, we will proceed to note down a 
few outlines of the railway potentates in parliament. 


MR. HUDSON, 


Mr. George Hudson, the member from Sunder- 
Jand, and dictator of the railway interest, undenia- 
bly holds a most prominent and important place in 
the house of commons. He has been scarcely two 
years in parliament; yet he occupies, or rather oc- 
eupied, a position, side by side with Lord George 
Bentinck, Lord John Manners, Mr. Disraeli, and 
others, on the front bench of the opposition, which 
is usually only held by the leaders of the party. 
Substantially, indeed, he is recognized as one of 
the chiefs of that large majority of the conservative 

arty who seceded from Sir Robert Peel when he 
me a free-trader ; and he is treated by all par- 

ties in the house as if he held that high post by 
right. But honors more real and valuable are also 
enjoyed by him, which are more to his taste than 
these mere insignia, or formal recognitions, of his 
power. He also wields an influence which, under 
all the circumstances, may truly be said to be un- 
paralleled, and which cannot be accounted for by 
the rules of precedent. Were he treated with as 
an authority, or recognized even almost as a dicta- 
tor, on matters connected with railways and their 
management, or cognate commercial subjects, his 
suecess would be admitted to have given him a 
claim to such consideration. Because, undoubt- 
edly, his whole career shows him to be a man of 
singular energy, shrewdness, knowledge, and grasp 
of mind, upon all such topies. But, in fact, Mr. 
Hudson’s sphere of parliamentary action is not 
limited even to so grand a scene as these subjects 
afford. He interferes, with increasing activity, in 
matters wholly beyond the seope of his peculiar 
pursuits; in questions of national policy; and, 
whatever opinion the judicious may form of the 
quality or value of his interference, it is remarkable 
what deference is paid to him by the oldest mem- 
bers of the house, and by the leading statesmen of 
the day. Nor is this confined to his serious moods, 
or when he makes formal speeches. Mr. Hudson, 
in the fulness of his prosperity and triumph, con- 
descends at times to have playful intervals; and it 
is no uncommon thing to see him persevere, to the 
admiration of an obsequious house, in evolutions 
quite harmless in themselves, and which, in fact, are 
so many proofs of his utter freedom from false 
pride or affectation, but which in a less fortunate, 
powerful, or determined man, would, if not laughed 
at, or coughed down, be regarded as serious of- 
fences. But, in truth, there is no place where suc- 
cess is so worshipped as in the house of commons ; 
and Mr. Hudson has given so many solid proofs of 
his energy and power, that his very elevated posi- 
tion, although it may be quite anomalous in other 
— is not so surprising. 
efore we describe Mr. Hudson in his parliamen- 
tary capacity, it may not be uninteresting to the 
reader if we recall a few of the leading facts in the 
career of this remarkable man—remarkable even as 
a living illustration of that great characteristic of the 








legitimate means, to the enjoyment of wealth and 
honors such as, under the old system of society, 
could only be attained by those illustrious men who 
were qualified by their genius to tread the Joftiest 
paths of civil and military glory. We do this, not 
to gratify a mere appetite for biographical details, 
but to show that if Mr. Hudson has been what js 
commonly called * Jucky,’’ that luck can only ap- 
ply to the degree of his success, and that had he 
been left to his own unaided exertions, he would 
still have relatively risen high in the scale. 

Fortune is more liberal and impartial in her gifts 
of opportunities, than the recipients of her favors 
are steady or enterprising in seizing on them. It is 
a common thing to hear detractors of Mr. Hudson 
exclaim that his success as a railway director is not 
so remarkable, because he was comparatively a rich 
man before he began. But, while that may be true 
as regards the scale and extent of his operations, 
if we find, from a retrospect of his career, that he 
displayed the same energy, conduct, ability, perse- 
verance, in a more humble capacity, any position 
he achieved without external aid becomes the more 
remarkable in proportion to the difficulties which 
beset him. 

Forty-seven years ago, Mr. Hudson came into 
the world, at the small village of Howsham, near 
York, his father being the oceupant of a smal! farm 
there, and although a worthy and honest man, and, 
moreover, a dignitary in his way, as head constable 
of the place, still not standing very high in the 
agricultural seale. Like Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hudson's 
early destiny seemed likely to chain him to the 
plough, but the death of his father, when he was 
only six years old, prevented that plan from being 
carried out ; and although the informant from whom 
we derive these particulars loses sight of him for 
some eight years or so, there is reason to suppose 
that he was duly engaged cramming that amount 
of learning and pudding which is vouchsafed to 
Young Yorkshire. At the end of that period his 
friends apprenticed him to a draper at York, who 
was not long in discovering that in his young assis- 
tant he had one to whom life was a reality and a 
serious husiness—a task, a Jabor, a duty. Appli- 
cation, good conduct, and perseverance, when they 
are spontaneously developed at so early an age as 
fourteen or fifteen, seldom fail to produce lasting 
fruits ; and so it was with young Hudson. Even 
thus early, much of his after character developed 
itself, and he exhibited many of those peculiarities 
which now distinguish him from all men of his 
class. As is the oak so was the acorn. He is 
described as energetic and active to a degree that 
commanded the respect as well as the liking of his 
superiors; but, on the other hand, he was so un- 
polished, peremptory, and brusyue in his manners, 
as to excite attention even in a place where such 
characters abound. And, as if to make up for his 
brusquerie, which was no doubt an inveterate habit 
of which he was scarcely conscious, his politeness 
was alarming in its contrast. But if it was awk- 
ward and clumsy in its rough eagerness, it was 
also marked by a laughable simplicity. He was as 
energetic in his amiable as in his rougher moods. 
If he gave his orders to an errand-boy with the 
same rough peremptoriness that in after years con- 
veyed the railway dictator's wiil to some non-amal- 
gamating line, he would unfold a rol) of linen to 
some fair and favored customer with the same pro- 
fusion of courtesy, the same incoherent professions, 
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the same short, heavy duckings and bowings, with 
which be will now apologize to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, after having pertinaciously plagued 
him for ten minutes about what has, perhaps, 
arisen from some mistake of his own, but main- 
tained with his accustomed self-relying determina- 
tion. He was also remarkably pious in this early 

of his life, and, although now, we understand, 
a member of the Church of England, he was then 
a member of the Wesleyan body. 

His apprenticeship over, Mr. Hudson, according 
to our informant, determined to start for London, 
trusting to his energy for his future fortune. He 
was immediately offered by his employers a share 
in their business, so necessary had his valuable 
qualities made him to them. This is a strong 
corroborative proof that Mr. Hudson is not indebted 
to mere luck for his subsequent eminence. Let no 
one sneer because the elevation we here record was 
from the comparatively humble position of an as- 
sistant behind a counter, to the higher post of mas- 
ter in a mere linen-drapery concern in a provincial 
town. ‘The first steps in life are, to one of humble 
origin, the most difficult; and it often bespeaks 
much higher qualities of mind, that a person so sit- 
uated shall clear away these early obstructions, than 
that he shall afterwards succeed more brilliantly on 
a grander stage, after the way has become smoothed 
before him. In the one case, everything is per- 
illed, and all the faculties of the mind, all qualities, 
the temper, disposition, principles, are exposed to 
the severest trial: in the other, it is a question of 
the extent and power of the intellect. Of course, 
many hundreds of apprentices have, before Mr. 
Hudson, been ‘* taken into the master’s firm,’’ and 
have never developed in after life into railway kings, 
or anything else but plodding, respectable citizens. 
But that truism does not preclude us from striving 
to trace in this early evidence of Mr. Hudson’s 
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one has had occasion to see, at some time or other, 
what prominency a pushing, bustling, energetic, 
talkative man, may attain in provincial party strug- 
gles, to the exclusion even of those whose position 
would give them a more legitimate influence. It 
was not long before Mr. Hudson became in his own 
person a striking example of this faciliiy. Entitled, 
as a rich citizen of York, to take part in the polities 
of the city, it was not long before his extraordinary 
activity and determination of character placed him 
among the local leaders. His indomitable spirit 
and singular powers of organization gained him an 
ascendancy with the conservatives, who were at 
that time in special want of some fearless man to 
help them to make head against the calamities 
threatened and produced by the dreaded reform bill. 
Within three years after his last accession of wealth, 
he became the head of that party in York—no one 
well knew how or why. As in after cases in his 
career, he determined to be the leader, and there was 
scarcely any one to question his will. And he had 
not long directed their councils, ere he established 
by his services so strong a claim on their gratitude, 
that there was less reason or disposition to question 
his right than ever. Napoleon-like, he cemented 
his throne by victories. ‘The best proof at onee of 
his services, and of the gratitude of those whom 
he served, was his being soon after (in January, 
1836) elected an alderman of York ; and, in No- 
vember, 1837, lord-tnayor of that city, which office 
he has filled not once only, but also a second and a 
third time. Having thus succeeded, on the smaller 
stage of a provincial city, in rendering himself one 
of the most, if not ¢he most, important political per- 
sonage of the place, it is the less surprising that, 
when afterwards removed to the higher sphere of 
the house of commons, he should have been actu- 
ated by the same ambition, or that he should so far 
have succeeded in it as to be the chosen counsellor 


ability to force himself upwards, the germ of his | of the soi-disant leaders of the protectionist opposi- 
subsequent extraordinary energy, perseverance, and | tion. 


success. Fortune favored, soon after, his honest 


Let us now return to him in his capacity as a 


exertions. The chief partner (a Mr. Bell) retired ;; man of business, In the year 1833 he was the 


and the firm was carried on in the name of Nichol- 
son and Hudson. By the time the latter was 
twenty-seven years of age, he had already become, 
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originator, and for a long time afterwards the 
manager, of the York Banking Company, a joint- 
stock concern, which, unlike so many provincial 


by his own exertions and prudence, a man of suffi- | companies of the kind, did no¢ ruin its shareholders, 


cient means to be considered, for a provincial trades- 
man, a very wealthy man. 
rich, but distant relative of his—one Matthew Bot- 
trill—died, and most unexpectedly left to Mr. Hud- 
son a fortune of 30,0007. Thus, by the double 
result of his own hard work, and the caprice of one 
who was said to have left his own nearer kin un- 
provided for, was Mr. Hudson provided with the 
means of enjoying a luxurious retirement for the 
remainder of his days. And most men would, 
assuredly, have considered that they could not do 
better than drink of the cup thus held forth. But 
Mr. Hudson was made of different stuff. The 
same qualities which had raised him in so few years 
from the position of a humble and moneyless farm- 
er’s son—an orphan—to his present comparative 
eminence, spurred him on still farther. 

If it be possible to trace in the preceding facts 
the germ of that enterprise and aptitude for business 
which afterwards enabled Mr. Hudson to produce 
such astonishing results in the railway world, the 
subsequent events of his life, ere he became a pub- 
lie character, will also, in some measure, account 
for that passion for politics, and more especially for 
ultra-toryism, which has given rise to the anoma- 
lous portion of his parliamentary functions. Every 


At this juncture, a) 


but, on the contrary (and chiefly through Mr. Hud- 
son’s excellent management) withstood all shocks 
to its credit, and became a ‘ paying’’ concern. 
Fram this first successful venture in speculation, he 
soon after launched forth into one of greater mag- 
nitude and risk, but which proved the foundation of 
his subsequent splendid fortune. It is observable of 
all Mr. Hudson’s public undertakings, that how- 
ever they may have contributed to fill his own pock- 
ets, they have all been calculated, more or less, to 
benefit the city of York, to which he was so much 
indebted for his early prosperity. Of the York and 
North Midland railway he was one of the early pro- 
moters. He entered into it with his accustomed vig- 
or, and gave full scope in its support to his sanguine 
temperament. He took shares very largely in the 
line, and was soon appointed chairman of the board 
of directors. Here, as in every other phase of his 
life, he soon obtained an absolute ascendancy. He 
did just as he liked; and what he likes is to do 
things well. Although the shares fell to a fright- 
ful discount, he was not discouraged: he bought 
them up from the panic-stricken holders; and his 
courage and foresight were rewarded by their be- 





nar | afterwards of enormous value. And, it 
should be added, that his perseverance is said to 
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have been in opposition to the - body of the 
shareholders and the directors. But so it ever is. 
The strong-minded man not only sees, but wills, 
and works his end. 

The success of his maneavres with the York and 
North Midland soon led to his becoming the chair- 
man of other lines, and ultimately to the adoption 
of his amalgamating schemes, and of that system 
of uniform working, which, however it may affect 
the public interest, has at least proved beneficial to 
the proprietors. Asin more glorious pursuits, suc- 
cess brought with it a prestige. ‘To have won one 
battle bears the conqueror far on his way towards 
winning a second: his own men are inspired with 
a new courage, his enemies with an unwonted fear. 
So with Mr. Hudson. Railway boards entered into 
brisk competition to have him for their chairman, 
and the public had faith in his measures. A hint 
that ** Hudson’’ was going to “take up” such- 
and-such a line, would send the shares up in the 
market with magical buoyancy. Partly by the 
singular confidence he had created, and partly by 
the vigor and excellence of his management, the 
advent of the ‘‘ Railway King,’ as he was now 
called, was the sure harbinger of prosperity. 
When the addition of his name to the direction of 
a line was the signal for hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to change hands, or for the property he so 
patronized to become enhanced in value almost to 
the extent of millions, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Hudson should himself have amassed enormous 
sums of money. Every period has its peculiar 


speculative channel. Fortunes are made and lost at 
one time in the funds, at others in mines, at others 
by contracts. ‘The present ege is signalized by en- 
terprise in railways ; and Mr. Hudson has been the 
most fortunate of all those who have profited by 


the national fever. He was thus able to thrive 
himself, and yet to scatter fortunes around as an 
oak drops acorns. We have heard amusing stories 
of the dictatorial style of his treaties with suppliant 
companies, and the gigantic self-confidence implied 
in his demands. Of that which was to be created 
by his fiat, he always secured the control of the 
lion’s share. Thus it was well to be near George 
Hudson when the crumbs fell from the royal table. 
We are told that he never forgot his friends. 
Many a rich manor of shares at, or to be at, a pre- 
mium, was parcelled out among his followers, the 
only condition of service being a friendly vote, if 
necessary, at a general meeting. But to those out 
of whose embarrassed affairs all this wealth, for 
themselves and others, was to be created, the tone 
assumed by this saviour of bankrupt railroad com- 
panies was amusingly dictatorial. It was the old 
nursery saying, ‘* Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes, and see what God will send you!’’ Woe to 
those who demurred, or desired independent action ! 
They were left inexorably in the lurch. Bat, let 
Mr. Hudson have his own way, do his bidding wil- 
lingly and well, and you were rewarded, not only 
with the royal smiles, but also with more solid advan- 
tages. The amount of influence and patronage he 
has from time to time wielded is enormous. If you 
ealled on him—and to go to him for no adequate 
cause were worse than to enter a lion’s den at 
feeding time, without food—you found him im- 
mersed in a multitudinous sea of papers—estimates, 
evidence, correspondence—surrounded by clerks, 
giving audience to deputations, or members of par- 
liament, or engineers. He affected, or required, a 
lofty economy of time. Your business must be 
ready cut and dried. He listened, not always pa- 
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tiently or politely, but with sundry fidgettings and 
gtuntings, to your story, gave you your answer 
in a few brief monosyllables, turned his back, took 
up the affair that came next, and—you were shown 
out. He is quite an Abernethy in his way of treat- 
ing those who go to him with their complaints or 
their cases, their inventions or suggestions. His 
experience and clear insight make him impatient of 
details—he cuts off the most anxious applicant or 
the most convincing statement with a ‘* Yes!" or 
a ** No!” or a ** That won't do!” and, having got 
so much distilled from the royal lips, the sooner you 
abscond the better. A gentleman called on him one 
day with an introduction from an old friend. His 
invention was a most important one, but it had 
already received the royal attention, and his majesty 
had decided against it. But the letter of the old 
friend did not weigh as light. The applicant, at 
first reeeived with drusgue pomposity, soon saw the 
rotund visage illumined by a smile, the rotund per- 
son painfully bending in an effort, nota bow. He 
was beginning his story, and had got as far as the 
name of his invention, when he was stopped with 
an “ Ah! I know all about that. It will never do. 
Excuse me; I can’t waste my time on it. But 
Tom says you are a partickler friend of his: 
mind what I say: go down into the city and buy 
as many shares as you can; get in the —— and 

at any price below 1. Good by!’ And 
the visitor was left to measure the breadth of the 
wo back, bending over a batch of papers which 
had been that moment brought in; but with the 
subsequent compensation of a handsome sum in 
premiums on the shares he bought. 

An amusing story is told of him, which illus- 
trates the quaint abruptness of his mode of address. 
During one of his years of office as lord-mayor of 
York, the annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science was held in that 
city ; and at the close of the proceedings, it was 
the desire of the corporation to invite the most dis- 
tinguished visitors and scientific professors to a din- 
ner—the Right Honorable George Hudson, being, 
of course, the mouth-piece of their courteous inten- 
tions. It happened, however, that in the course of 
the proceedings of the meeting, the ** advancement 
of science’’ had been somewhat iinpeded by some 
rather unscientific misunderstandings. During 
many years past, we need scarcely remind our read- 
ers, that time-honored pride and recreation of the 
ultra-orthodox of all creed, the odium thevlogicum, 
has been for a time supplanted in some pious breasts 
by another source of spiritual warfare ; as modern 
inguirers and hardy reasoners have made progress 
in one particular branch of physical science. The 
old odium has been fairly superseded and driven 
out of the field of controversy by another kind of 
hatred, which may be called the odiwm geo-lugicum. 
The city of York, too, is rather dangerous ground 
for the introduction of any such subjects; for we 
need not observe that the worthy dean of the dio- 
eese, Dr. Cockburn, has acquired a widely-extended 
reputation by his many manful battlings against too 
speculative professors who would bring their ante- 
diluvian relies and profane speculations thereon to 
bear against the buttresses of the faith and the 
church. Imminent was the danger of exploding 
them, when some of these gentlemen came and 
perpetrated their grave theorizing even within sound 
of the cathedral bells! *A spark was enough, and 
local history tells that the disturbance was terrific. 
What it must have been may be guessed from the 
fact, that when the time came for the corporation 
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to invite some of the belligerent professors, a grave 
difficulty arose because such had been the personali- 
ties that it was impossible for the geologists to meet 
each other at the dinner. Which side was to give 
way' Many were the suggestions and proposals, 
in the hope that some mutual arrangement might be 
made. ut who would attempt, or could effect, a 
reconciliation under such circumstances? Not Mr. 
Hudson. With his usual determination, he cut the 
Gordian knot at once; for he brought the affair to 
a close in a summary way, when officially communi- 
cating with the opposite parties, by saying, with 
characteristic straightforwardness, ‘‘ Why, gentle- 
men, I’m really very sorry, gentlemen, the affair 
can’t be arranged, gentlemen ; but,’’—smiling and 
bowing,—“* the fact is, gentlemen, I’ve talked the 
thing over with the corporation, and—we 've decided 
for Moses and the dean!’ 

” But although the brusquerie which made him a 
character’? when behind a counter at York, may 
have developed into dictatorial habits in the railway 
patentate ; although he may be more feared and 
disliked than beloved, even by those who have bene- 
fited by his exertions, one thing must be admitted 
by all—that he must be a man of no ordinary ener- 
gy, ability, and power of organization, to have risen 
to so unparalleled a height of power and influence, 
when he has had to compete with some of the most 
intelligent men this country, preéminent in the de- 
velopment of men with a genius for commerce, 
has yet produced. From a farmer’s son he has 
become a member of parliament, a leader of party, 
a millionnaire, a magistrate in Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham, and the holder of extensive landed property in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

Mr. Hudson represents, in his own person, in 
exaggeration, the merits, the faults, and the chief 
characteristics of the important class to which he 
belongs. Such able, successful, and powerful per- 
sons, elevate the character of the man of business 
almost to a level with that of the man of genius 
Indeed, a man may have a genius which takes that 
particular shape; and if it be one of the signs of 
genius that it arises to the call, and adapts itself to 
the wants, of particular ages or periods of human 
existence, why, assuredly, we must not refuse to 
place in the category that spirit of enterprise, and 
that singular power of combination, which stimulate 
and perfect the development in the service of hu- 
man improvement, the extraordinary scientific ac- 
uvity, and the determination to subjugate physical 
agencies, that have marked the present age. The 
individual who learns to place himself in the van of 
his contemporaries, even in so common-place a pur- 
suit as the management of railroads, is entitled to 
honor and distinction so far as he excels them. He 
may be, in comparison with men of acknowledged 
attainments, illiterate, and devoid of those intellect- 
ual and personal graces which are usually so pow- 
erfula charm in men of genius; but it is not enough 
to break the totality of such a character in frag- 
ments, and impute specific deficiencies. It must 
be regarded as a whole, and credit must be given 
for that positive mental power which enables its 
possessor, otherwise, perhaps, deficient, to work 
out such result. Mr. Hudson's triumphs can be 
very easily accounted for; but that does not detract 
‘rom their merit. An indomitable will, a deter- 
mined perseverance, and a disposition to bear down 
all obstacles—to consider all opponents (while op- 
ponents) as enemies, and to tragt them as such— 
these qualities, seconded by excellent habits of busi- 
hess, considerable practical knowledge, and unu- 
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sual powers of calculation, seem to have constituted 
the force of Mr. Hudson’s genius for management. 
They have obtained for him a sway over railway 
directors and shareholders throughout the kingdom 
as thoroughly imperial as any that Napoleon ever 
exercised over prostrate nations. It is worthy of 
record, too, that Mr. Hudson has always asserted 
the independence of his order. ‘To some he may 
have seemed to be a tuft-hunter; but we believe 
that the balance has been on the other side, and 
that the mammon worshippers have precluded him 
from the dangerous and seductive opportunity. If 
anything, Mr. Hudson carries this pride of class 
too far. So proud is he of having sprung from 
the people, and of having been the architect of his 
own fortune, that he occasionally allows his inde- 
pendence to degenerate into something approaching 
to rudeness and arrogance. His early brusquerie 
is by no means dead. He more often cows and 
abashes, than convinces, those with whom he does 
not agree, and by so much weakens the foundation 
of his own power, should a run of ill-luck ever 
fall upon him. 

Mr. Hudson's parliamentary career, although it 
has been quite as remarkable for good fortune as his 
railway life, does not present the same solid guaran- 
tees of permanent success and influence. Elected 
for Sunderland in August, 1845, he gave Sir Robert 
Peel a qualified support on his first entrance into 
parliament ; but, on the repeal of the corn-laws be- 
ing announced, he became one of the right honor- 
able baronet’s most determined opponents. This 
brought him into direct relations, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the protectionist party; and when 
Lord George Bentinck determined to seize on the 
leadership of the opposition, after Sir Robert Peel’s 
downfall, Mr. Hudson was to be seen sitting by 
his side. Such alliances are not new in principle. 
Aristocracy wanted the substantial aid of wealth 
and power, and wealth and power were not sorry 
to have the countenance of aristocracy. So Lord 
George became ‘* my noble friend’’ to Mr. Hudson, 
and that gentleman became right honorable ditto to 
Lord George. All old ideas have been so com- 
pletely overturned during the session, that the house 
grew accustomed to the novelty ; and Mr. Hudson 
now kept, as a politician, the seat and the position 
which were originally accorded to him as the great 
railway potentate of the day. Upon railway sub- 
jects he is listened to by all parties with respect, 
because he is known to have a right to express his 
opinions. Here, in fact, he is a positive authority. 

is decisiun, pro or con, on a measure connected 
with railway management, is almost law. But on 
questions of a political or more general nature, it is 
not probable that he will retain his supremacy, so 
soon as parties shall have formed themselves in the 
new parliament. There are so many members who 
are far better qualified to speak or to take the lead, 
that Mr. Hudson will, no doubt, with his usual good 
sense, leave the field to them. 

Mr. Hudson is not at all qualified to shine as a 
speaker. ‘True, indeed, to the proud simplicity of 
his character, he makes no pretension to do so. 
Nature has not fitted him for such displays. He is 
of extra-aldermanic bulk; his frame is naturally 
broad and massive, with a tendency to develop 
every way but upwards. He is scarcely of the 
middle height, and very rotund; but his chest is 
broad and well thrown out, and, although ungainly, 
and even clumsy, in his figure and movements, he 
is strong, active, and muscular. He walks with 








great effort, his large arms swinging vigorously to 
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aid the difficult action of his legs, yet he gets over 
the ground more rapidly than the average of men. 
It seems as if the same determined will sways his 
body that reigns over his mind, for the more he 
grows in size, and the more he has to carry about 
with him, the more active he seems to be. His 
head is a formidable looking engine ; it is as round 
and stern-looking as a forty-two pounder. In fitting 
it on the body, the formality of a neck has been dis- 
pensed with. ‘The face carries a whole battery ; 
the eyes quick and piercing, the mouth firm, and 
characteristic of resolution. The whole aspect is 
far removed from the ideal standard of Caucasian 
beauty, but it is stamped with power. Looking at 
the honorable gentleman when he is speaking, ready 
primed and loaded to the muzzle with facts and 
assertions, while the resolute will gleams from those 
keen eyes, you are not surprised that one discharge 
of that stern artillery should be enough to scatter 
whole boards of railway directors, or put dissentient 
shareholders to irrecoverable rout. He speaks in 
volleys, with a thick utterance, and as though the 
voice had to be pumped up from cavernous recesses, 
and he primes and loads after each discharge. His 
words are just those that come firsi, chiefly mono- 
syllabic, and not always marshalled by the best 
grammatical discipline ; but although he seems to 
speak with difficulty, and almost to blunder, yet he 
succeeds in making himself thoroughly understood. 
His plain, practical sense, the evident result of hard 
thinking and reasoning, is much esteemed ; but he 
would seeure and retain a more solid and lasting 
influence if he would avoid, except in cases of ex- 
treme necessity, the higher walks of politics, and 
select, in preference, subjects which he treats as a 
master, and on which, among the multitude of pre- 
tenders in parliament, his experience and strong 
mental powers would render his opinion invaluable. 


MR. CHAPLIN. 


It is a matter of public notoriety that Mr. Chaplin 
ruse to be one of the largest coach proprietors in the 
kingdom. ‘To give some idea of the magnitude of 
his establishment, which grew from small beginnings, 
it is only necessary to observe, that he and his part- 
ners were, prior to the opening of the North-Western 
Railway, proprietors of sixty-four coaches, and one 
thousand five hundred horses ; and that the annual 
return of this business produced upwards of £500,- 
000 per annum. 

The mind that could successfully manage such an 
establishment, combining as it necessarily did the 
utmost cornplication and minuteness of arrangement, 
must have been of no ordinary calibre ; but it is well 
known that Mr. Chaplin not only conducted it with 
unparalleled success, but, as connected with it, be- 
came the proprietor of many first-rate hotels, and 
head of the firm of Chaplin and Horne—a carrying 
trade, which, with the exception of Pickford’s, is 
the largest and most prosperous in the kingdom. 

The only other fact in the life of Mr. Chaplin 
that is worth recording, would seem to mark a 
naturally superior mind. When the railway sys- 
tem first consolidated itself, and gave evidences to 
observant minds of the wonderful revolution it was 
to create, Mr. Chaplin’s firm had enormous capital 
embarked in the coaching and carrying trade. Men 
were at that time by no means agreed as to the 
success of the new agent of locomotion. However 
hopeful it might seem as a speculation, investments 
were made with the utmost caution. Messrs. Chap- 
lin and Horne, however, were in a very peculiar 





position. If it succeeded, their occupation was 
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gone ; yet, should it fail, they might be great suf. 
ferers if they broke up their establishment. Mr. 
Chaplin, however, had a full foresight of the result, 
and, influenced by his judgment, they disposed of 
almost the whole ak. coaches, horses, &c., re- 
serving only so much as was necessary to enable 
them to contract for the railway omnibuses and the 
branch coaches. Having thus turned the greater 
part of his property (which was considerable) into 
money, the next question with Mr. Chaplin was 
what he should do with it. An active mind like 
his was not prepared for retirement, and there ap- 
peared no pursuit congenial with that which he was 
about to give up. What does the reader think he 
did? He adopted a course not very usual, but 
strongly indicative of great strength of mind. With 
his property ‘‘ realized,”’ and placed in safety in 
such ashape that it could be immediately demanded, 
he left England, peremptorily closing up all avenues 
by which any business communication could reach 
him, and went for six weeks into the heart of Swit- 
zerland, there to cogitate in silence and solitude 
over his future prospects and proceedings. 

He came to a conclusion which turned out most 
fortunate for him. He returned to England, and 
embarked a very large sum in the South-Western 
Railway Company. He soon became a director, and, 
his intelligence and ability being speedily recognized, 
he was appointed deputy-chairman. On Sir John 
Easthope’s retirement from the office of chairman, 
in 1842, Mr. Chaplin was elected to that post, 
which he has continued to fill with the utmost satis- 
faction to the company. Perhaps the reader need 
not be told, that to have filled such a situation sue- 
cessfully during a period of railway struggling, in- 
volving almost as much statesmanship and diplo- 
matie skill as the conduct of the affairs of great 
nations, is no slight evidence of ability. Mr. Chap- 
lin’s policy has always been held to be eminently 
** safe :’’ if he did not aim at such grand coups as 
Mr. Glyn or Mr. Russell, he, at least, avoided their 
attendant anxieties; and it is even now doubtful 
whether the steady, though moderate success of 
the South-Western line as a speculation is not pref- 
erable, in the long run, to the more triumphant but 
more hazardous preéminence of the North-Western 
or the Great-Western. Mr. Chaplin is director of 
several other railways, English and foreign. 

In 1845, Mr. Chaplin was elected sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, an honor which his station and 
probity fully entitled him to, and which his conduct, 
while holding the shrievalty, fully justified. His 
exertions in connection with one or two other civic 
functionaries, to effect a reform in prison discipline, 
will not soon be forgotten by those who had wit- 
nessed his unflagging energy in the cause of benev- 
olence. 

Mr. Chaplin’s parliamentary service has been as 
yet but brief. It was not until 1847 that he was 
elected for Salisbury, making, with Mr. Hudson 
and Mr. Russell, the third railway chairman sent 
to parliament for the special protection of railway 
interests. His chief speech was on Lord George 
Bentinek’s Irish railway bill. He acquitted him- 
self with great ability, and exhibited those qualities 
which are caleulated to secure for men of his class 
the permanent respect of the house. There is no 
affectation of style or of fine speaking ; but he talks 
like one thoroughly acquainted with his subject, 
which he treats in a clear, plain, practical way, 
with a pervading evidence of sound common sense. 
When all the chief reilways shall be represented in 
parliament, and the real battle commences among 
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them, Mr. Chaplin will be found one of the best}! To show that the author is no less at home ina 
armed and the most ready of the combatants. gentler vein of poetry, we refer to the verses entitled 


[We have omitted some parts of the notice of Mr. 
Chaplin, and find it not desirable to give the uninterest- $ ; Cue 
ing outlines of Mr. Russell, and the Right Honorable dra Cai ——— i Gone 

. . : 0 1 ast anc sone-— 
ward r ster. ; 
Ed ee See ee Ny mainlotes, | While the clock, with drowsy finger, 
; ; ; Marks how slow the minutes linger— 


LONG AGO.* 


From the New York Evening Post. And the embers, dimly burning, 
POEMS BY H. H. BROWNELL, Tell of Life to Dust returning— 
Then my lonely chair around, 
We have before us a volume of poems by H. H. With a solemn, mournful sound— 
Brownell, just published by D. Appleton & Co. With a murmur soft and low, 
That the volume contains things written with true Come the ghosts of Long Ago. 





poetic fire will be apparent to those who read the 


t : One by one *e 
following poem, the jast in the collection : y one, I count them o’er, 


Voices that are heard no more, 
PEACE DE LA REVOLUTION. Tears that loving cheeks have wet, 
Words whose music lingers yet— 


(10 Themidor, 1794.) Holy faces, pale and fair, 


Here let us stand—the windows and the leads, Shadowy locks of waving hair— 
And roofs are crowded—not a space between! | Gentle sighs and whispers dear, 
And in the midst, above that sea of heads, Songs forgotten many a year— 
Glooms the black Guillotine. Lips of dewy fragrance—eyes 


Brighter, bluer than the skies— 


A mighty, restless multitude is there, Odors breathed from Paradise. 


Maddened with joy, from the unpeopled town— 


And the walls tremble at their shout, whene’er And the gentle shadow _— 
That heavy stee] comes down! Softly murmuring at my side, 
Till the long and gloomy day, 

’T is nearly over—twenty heads have rolled, All forgotten, fades away. 


One after one, upon the block—while cheers, 
And screams, and curses, howled by hate untold, 
Rang in their dying ears ! 


Thus, when I am all alone, 
Dreaming o’er the Past and Gone, 
All around me, sad and slow, 








One more is left—and now, amid a storm Come the ghosts of Long Ago. 
Of groans and yells that seem the air to rive— ; 
They raise upright a ghastly human form, Narrow Escapr.—Gustavus Count Von Schla- 
Mangled, yt stil! alive! | brendorf was born at Stettin on the 22d of March, 


|1750. His father was Frederick the Great's min- 
| ister in Silesia during the Seven Years’ War. As 
ithe friend of Condorcet, Mercier, and Brissot, he 
| was imprisoned during the reign of terror. His 
conversation and kindness, his generosity and advice, 
As that forlorn, last, wandering gaze he took, | Were the comfort of his fellow-prisoners. Schla- 

Perhaps those cruel eyes, in hopeless mood, | brendorf escaped death by a sort of miracle. One 
Sought, in their agony, one pitying look, | day the cart came as usual for its freight of victims, 

*Mid that vast multitude. _ and his name was called out. He soon was ready, 
é s ; with the exception of his boots, which could not be 
Sought, but in vain! close wedged, and crushed, | found. At length he said to the jailer, ** Without 

‘ and mixed— | boots, it is quite impossible for me to go. Let us 
Square, street, and house-top crowded—he see ; you can call for me to-morrow ; one day can- 
surveys | not be of much consequence.” The cart proceeded 

A hundred thousand human eyes, all fixed without him. Next day Schlabrendorf, ready booted, 

In one fierce, pitiless gaze. | was waiting ; but his name was not called. The 
Down to the plank! the brutal headsmen tear | Jailer Was not s brute, and said nothing. Schla- 

That bloody rag—nay! spare him needless pain! | brendorf remained 2 ignored until Robes- 
One cry! God grant that we may never hear _| Pierre's fall.— Sketches of German Life. 

A ery like that again! | Exaccrr ations.—Never to speak by superla- 
tives is a sign of a wise man; for that way of 
speaking wounds either truth or prudence. Exag- 
gerations are sO fi.2ny prostitutions of reputation, 
because they discover the weakness of understand- 
ing, and the bad discerning of him that speaks. 


Like one awaking from a deadly swoon, 
His eyes unclose upon that living plain— 
Those livid, snaky eyes !—he shuts them soon, 
Never to ope again! 





A pause—and the axe falls on Robespierre ! 
hat trenchant blade hath done its office well— 
Hark to the mighty roar! down, murderer! 
Down to thy native hell! 


Again, that terrible shout! till men afar Excessive praises excite both curiosity and envy ; 
And they in dungeons marvel what it mean! | $0 that, if merit answer not the value that is set 
Hurrah! and louder, louder yet, hurrah upon it, as it generally happens, general opinion 
For the good Guillotine ! revolts against the imposture, and makes the flat- 


WU nia v6 dene 0 8 Stic Rint terer and the flattered both ridiculous. 
w a freer, longer _ Sa 
And fettered thousands feel their chains more} _* It may be proper to state, that this piece was partly 
lieke— written before I had seen the beautiful verses of Mr. 
Teor he is lodged in the strong prison of death ! Longfellow upon a somewhat similar theme—verses 
: > Strong *| which will be read and loved as long as true taste and 

Paris shall sleep to-night. tender feeling shall endure. 


CLEXVI. LIVING AGE. VOL. XIV. 38 
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A PAINTING THREE MILES LONG. 


Tuere was a young lad of fifteen, a fatherless, 
moneyless youth, to whom there came a very ex- 
traordinary idea, as he was floating for the first time 
down the Mississippi. He had read in some foreign 
journal that America could boast the most pictu- 
resque and magnificent scenery in the world, but 
that she had not yet produced an artist capable of 
delineating it. On this thought he pondered, and 
pondered, till his brain began to whirl; and as he 
glided along the shores of the stupendous river, 
gazing around him with wonder and delight, the 
boy resolved within himself that he would take away 
the reproach from his country—that he would paint 
the beauties and sublimities of his native land. 

Some years passed away, and still John Banvard, 
for that was his name, dreamed of being a painter. 
What he was in his waking, working moments, we 
do not know—probably a mechanic; but, at all 
events, he found time to turn over and over again 





his frail skiff, which he turned over to shield hin 
from the night dews, and with his portfolio of draw- 
ings for his pillow, and the sand of the bar for his 
bed, would sleep soundly til] the morning ; whey 
he would arise from his lowly couch, eat his break- 
fast before the rays of the rising sun had dispersed 
the humid mist from the surface of the river, and 
then start fresh to his task again.’ 

When the preparatory drawings were completed, 
he erected a building at Louisville in Kentucky, 
where he at length commenced his picture, which 
was to be a panorama of the Mississippi, painted on 
canvass, three miles long; and it is noted, with a 
justifiable pride, that this proved to be a home- 
production throughout—the cotton being grown in 
one of the southern states, and the fabric spun and 
woven by the factory girls of Lowell. What the 
picture is as a work of art we shall probably have 
au opportunity of ascertaining personally, as it js 
understood to be Mr. Banvard’s intention to exhibit 
it in England; but in the mean time we must be 


ty 
i 
| 
4 


the great thought that haunted him ; till at length, | satisfied to know that it receives the warmest eulo- 
before he had yet attained his twenty-first year, | giums from the most distinguished of his own coun- 
it assumed a distinet and tangible shape in his mind, trymen, and a testimony in favor of its correctness 
and he devoted himself to its realization. There | from the principal captains and pilots of the Missis- 
mingled no idea of profit with his ambition; and|sippi. At a meeting in Boston in April last, Gen- 
indeed, strange to say, we can learn nothing of any | eral Briggs, governor of Massachusetts, who was 
aspirations he may have felt afterartistical excellence. |in the chair, talked of it with enthusiasm as ‘a 
His grand object, as he himself informs us, was to | wonderful and extraordinary production ;’’ and Mr. 
falsify the assertion, that America had “ no artists | Calhoun, president of the senate, moved a series of 
commensurate with the grandeur and extent of her resolutions expressive of ** their high admiration of 
scenery,”’ and to accomplish this, by producing the the boldness and originality of the conception, and 
largest painting in the world! |of the indefatigable perseverance of the young and 
fohn Banvard was born in New York, and talented artist in the execution of his Hereuleau 
‘*raised’’ in Kentucky ; but he had no patrons either | work ;’’ and these, being warmly seconded by Mr 
among the rich merchants of the one, or the wild | Bradbury, speaker of the house of representatives, 
enthusiasts ef the other, whose name has become a_/| were carried unanimously. 
synonyme for all that is good, bad, and ridiculous} The Mississippi is thus described in general terms 
in the American character. He was self-taught, lina pamphlet descriptive of the panorama :—** Th: 
and self-dependent ; and when he determined to Mississippi commences in many branches, that rise, 
paint a picture of the shores of the Mississippi which | for the most part, in wild rice lakes; but it trav- 
should be as superior to all others in point of size erses no great distance before it has become a broad 
as that prodigious river is superior to the streamlets | stream. Sometimes in its beginnings it moves, a 
of Europe, he was obliged to betake himself for) wide expanse of waters, with a current scarcely 


some time to trading and boating upon the mighty | perceptible, along a marshy bed. At others, its 


. stream, in order to raise funds for the purchase of | fishes are seen darting over a white sand, in water 


materials. But this was at length accomplished, | almost as transparent as air. At other times it is 
and the work begun. His first task was to make | compressed to a narrow and rapid current betwee: 
the necessary drawings; and in executing this he| ancient and hoary limestone bluffs. Having ac- 
spent four hundred days in the manner thus de-| quired, in a length of course, following its meanders, 
scribed by himself :— ,of three hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and 

** For this purpose he had to travel thousands of | having formed its distinctive character, it precip:- 
miles alone in an open skiff, crossing and recrossing | tates its waters down the falls of St. Anthony 
the rapid stream, in many places over two miles in | Thence it glides alternately through beautiful mead- 
breadth, to select proper points of sight from which | ows and deep forests, swelling in its advancing 
to take his sketch ; his hands became hardened with march with the tributes of a hundred streams. |r 
constantly plying the oar, and his skin as tawny as its progress it receives a tributary which of itself 
an Indian’s, from exposure to the rays of the sun|has a course of more than a thousand leagues. 
and the vicissitudes of the weather. He would be} Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid, and sweep- 
weeks together without speaking to a human being, | ing mass of waters through continued forests, on!) 
having no other company than his rifle, which fur- | broken here and there by the axe, in lonely grandeur 
nished him with his meat from the game of the|to the sea. No thinking mind can contemplate this 
woods or the fowls of the river. When the sun/mighty and resistless wave, sweeping its proud 
began to sink behind the lofty blaffs, and evening | course from point to point, curving round its bends 
to approach, he would select some secluded sandy | through the dark forests, without a feeling of sub- 
cove, overshadowed by the lofty cotton wood, draw |limity. The hundred shores Javed by its waters 
out his skiff from the water, and repair to the woods the long course of its tributaries, some of which ar 
to hunt his supper. Having killed his game, he | already the abodes of cultivation, and others pursu- 
would return, dress, cook, and from some fallen log ing an immense course without a solitary dwelling 
would eat it with his biscuit, with no other beverage |of civilized man being seen on its banks ; the nv- 
than the wholesome water of the noble river that) merous tribes of savages that now roam upon Its 
glided by him. Having finished his lonely meal, | borders; the affecting and imperishable traces of 
he would roll himself in his blanket, creep under | generations that are gone, leaving no other memo 
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rials of their existence, or materials fur their his-| classes and divisions. No form of water-craft so 
tory, than their tombs, that rise at frequent intervals | whiimsical, no shape so outlandish, can well be im- 
along its banks ; the dim, but glorious anticipations | agined, but what, on descending to New Orleans, 
of the future—these are subjects of contemplation | it may somewhere be seen lying to the shore, or 
that cannot but associate themselves with the view | floating on the river. The New York canal is gen- 
of this river.”’ erating monstrous conceptions of this sort; and 
The general width of the river is a mile from there will soon be a rivalry between the east and 
bank to bank ; but after receiving the Missouri, this | the west, which can create the most ingenious float- 
diminishes instead of increasing ; and the character | ing river-monsters of passage and transport. 
it has hitherto preserved of serene magnificence| ‘* But the boats of passage and conveyance, that 
changes to that of a wild and headstrong turbulence. | remain after the invention of steamboats, and are 
“The bosom of the river is covered with prodigious | still important to those objects, are keel-boats and 
boils or swells, that rise with a whirling motion, | flats. ‘The flat boats are called, in the vernacular 
and a convex surface, two or three rods in diameter, | phrase, ‘ Kentucky flats,’ or ‘ broad horns.’ They 
and no inconsiderable noise, whirling a boat percep-| are simply an oblong ark, with a roof slightly 
tibly from its track. In its course, accidental cir-| curved from the centre, to shed rain. ‘They are 
cumstances shift the impetus of its current, and | generally about fifteen feet wide, and from fifty to 
propel it upon the point of an island, bend, or sand-| eighty, and sometimes a hundred feet in length. 
bar. In these instances it tears up the island,| The timbers of the bottom are massive beams ; and 
removes the sand-bars, aud sweeps away the tender | they are intended to be of great strength, and to 
alluvial soil of the bends, with all their trees, and | carry a burden of from two to four hundred barrels. 
deposits the spoils in another place. At the season Great numbers of cattle, hogs, and horses, are con- 
of high waters, nothing is more familiar to the ear; veyed to market in them. We have seen family 
of the people on the river than the deep crash of the | boats of this description, fitted up for the descent 
land-slip, in which larger or smaller masses of the | of families to the lower country with a stove, com- 


soil on the banks, with all the trees, are plunged 
into the stream. Such is its character from Mis- 
souri to the Balize—a wild, furious, whirling river, 
never navigated safely, except with great caution.”’ 

But the real greatness of the river is not obvious 
to the traveller. ** If it be in the spring, when the 


river below the mouth of the Ohio is generally over | 
its banks, although the sheet of water that is making | 


its way to the gulfis perhaps thirty miles wide, yet 
finding its way through deep forests and swamps 
that conceal all from the eye, no expanse of water 
is seen but the width that is carved out between the 
outline of woods on either bank; and it seldom 
exceeds, and oftener falls short of,a mile. But 
when he sees, in descending from the falls of St. 
Anthony, that it swallows up one river after an- 
other, with mouths as wide as itself, without affect- 
ing its width at all; when he sees it receiving in 
succession the mighty Missouri, the broad Ohio, St. 
Francis, White, Arkansas, and Red rivers, all of 
them of great depth, length, and volume of water ; 
when he sees this mighty river absorbing them all, 
and retaining a volume apparently unchanged, he 
begins to estimate rightly the increasing depths of 
current that must roll on its deep channel to the 
sea. Carried out of the Balize, and sailing with a 
good breeze for hours, he sees nothing on any side 


but the white and turbid waters of the Mississippi | 


long after he is out of sight of land.” 


The features of the country through. which the | 


river rolls are greatly diversified ‘* by wild rice lakes 
and swamps, by limestone bluffs, and craggy hills ; 


occasionally through deep pine forests, and beauti- | 
ful prairies ; and the tenants on its borders are elk, | 
buffaloes, bears, and deer, and the savages that | 
pursue them.’? Then comes the prairie scenery, | 
extending for a hundred miles above the mouth of | 


the Missouri; then the forest scenery of the Ohio ; 
and then the alluvion, broading from thirty to fifty 
miles, till at Balize it is supposed to be three times 
that breadth, and in great part a wilderness of cy- 
press forest, stagnant lakes, and impenetrable cane. 

‘he following is given as life on the Mississippi : 
“The greater part of the commercial intercourse 
of the country is with New Orleans, by the river 
Mississippi, in beats. ‘These are so various in 
their kinds, and so curious in their construction, 
that it would be difficult to reduce them to specific 


| fortable apartments, beds. and arrangements for 
|commodious habitancy. We see in them ladies, 
servants, cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and poultry, 
all floating on the same bottom; and on the roof 
the looms, ploughs, spinning-wheels, and domestic 
implements of the family. 

‘**Much of the produce of the upper country, 
even after the invention of steamboats, continues to 
descend to New Orleans in Kentucky flats. They 
generally carry three hands, and perhaps a super- 
numerary fourth hand—a kind of supereargo. ‘This 
boat, in the form of a parallelogram, lying flat and 
dead in the water, and with square timbers below 
its bottom planks, and carrying such a great weight, 
/runs on a sand-bar with a strong headway, and 

ploughs its timbers into the sand ; and it is of course 
a work of extreme labor to get the boat afloat again. 
Its form and its weight render it difficult to give it 
| a direction with any power of oars. Hence, in the 
shallow waters, it often gets aground. When it 
has at length cleared the shallow waters, and gained 
the heavy current of the Mississippi, the landing 
such an unwieldy water-craft, in such a current, is 
, a matter of no little difficulty and danger. 
, ‘* All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and 
moving accidents of this long and perilous voyage. 
'are hidden, however, from the inhabitants, who 
contemplate the boats floating by their dwellings on 
_ beautiful spring mornings, when the verdant forest, 
the mild and delicious temperature of the air, the 
delightful azure of the sky of this country, the fine 
| bottom on the one hand, and the romantic bluff on 
the other, the broad and smooth stream rolling 
calmly down the forest, and floating the boat gently 
forward, present delightful images and associations 
to the beholders. At this time there is no visible 
danger, or call for labor. The boat takes care of 
itself ; and little do the beholders imagine how dif- 
ferent a scene may be presented in half an hour. 
| Meantime, one of the hands scrapes a violin, and 
the others dance. Greeting, or rude defiances, or 
| trials of wit, or proffers of love to the girls on shore, 
| Or saucy messages, are scattered between them and 


| the spectators along the banks. The boat glides on 
‘until it disappears behind the point of wood. At 
‘this moment, perhaps, the bugle, with which all the 
| boats are provided, strikes up its note in the dis- 


; tance over the water. These scenes and these 
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notes echoing from the bluffs of the noble Missis- 
sippi, have a charm for the imagination, which, al- 
though heard a thousand times repeated, at all hours 
and positions, present the image of a tempting and 
ebarming youthful existence, that naturally in- 
spires a wish to be a boatman.” 

The scene at a landing-place towards the evening 
is striking. ‘* The boats have come from regions 
thousands of miles apart. They have floated to a 
common point of union, The surface of the boats 
covers some acres. Fowls are fluttering over the 
roofs, as invariable appendages. The piercing note 
of the chanticleer is heard; the cattle low; the 
horses trample as in their stables; the swine utter 
the cries of fighting with each other; the turkeys 
gobble; the dogs of a hundred regions become ac- 
quainted. The boatmen travel about from boat to 
boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, agree to 
‘lash boats,’ as it is called, and form alliances to 
yield mutual assistance to each other on the way to 
New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this 
way, they spring on shore, to ‘raise the wind’ in 
the village. If they tarry all night, as is generally 
the case, it is well for the people of the town if 
they do not become riotous in the course of the 
evening; in which case, strong measures are 
adopted, and the proceedings on both sides are sum- 
mary and decisive. With the first dawn, all is 
bustle and motion; and amidst shouts, and tram- 
pling of cattle, and barking of dogs, and crowing 
of the fowls, the fleet is in half an hour all under 
weigh ; and when the sun rises, nothing is seen but 
the broad stream rolling on as before. These boats 
unite once more at Natches and New Orleans ; and 
although they live on the same river, it is improba- 
ble that they will ever meet again on the earth.”’ 

A stranger is surprised, it is added, by the mode 
of travelling in steamboats on this mighty river. 
‘* He contemplates the prodigious construction, with 
its double tiers of cabins, and its separate establish- 
ment for the ladies, and its commodious arrange- 
ments for the deck passengers and the servants. 
Overhead, about him, and below him, all is life and 
movement. He contemplates the splendor of the 
cabin, its beautiful finishing of the richest woods, 
its rich carpeting, its mirrors and fine furniture, its 
sliding tables, its bar-room, and all its arrangements 
for the accommodation of a hundred cabin passen- 
The fare is sumptuous, and everything in a 
style of splendor, order, and quiet, far exceeding 
most city taverns. You read, converse, walk or 
sleep, as you choose. You are not burdened by 
the restraint of useless ceremony. ‘The varied and 
verdant scenery shifts about you. The trees, the 
green islands, the houses on the shore, everything 
has an appearance, as by enchantment, of moving 
past you. The river-fowl, with their white and 
extended lines, are wheeling their flight above you. 
The sky is bright. ‘The river is dotted with boats 
above, beside, and below you. You hear the echo 
of their bugle reverberating from the woods. Be- 
hind the wooded point, you see the ascending 
column of smoke rising over the trees, which an- 


gers. 





nounces that another steamboat is approaching you. 
The moving pageant glides through a narrow pas- | 
sage, between an island thick-set with young cotton | 
woods—so even, so beautiful, and regular, that they | 
seem to have been planted for a pleasure-ground— 
and the main shore. As you shoot out again into 
the broad stream, you come in view of a plantation 
with all its busy and cheerful accompaniments. At 
other times, you are sweeping along for many | 
leagues together, where either shore is a boundless | 
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and pathless wilderness. A contrast is thus strong- 
ly forced upon the mind, of the highest improve 
ment and the latest preéminent invention of art w ith 
the most lonely aspect of a grand but desolate na- 
ture—the most striking and complete assemb}aye 
of splendor and comfort, the cheerfulness of a flox:- 
ing hotel, which carries perhaps hundreds of gucs:: 
with a wild and uninhabited forest, it may be 
hundred miles in width, the abode only of bears 
owls, and noxious animals.”’ 

Such are the impressions an American receiv: 
from the vast Mississippi; and we think it use/) 
to present them here, by way of contrast to 1) 
caricatures of European travellers. But Mr. Bao- 
vard’s panorama, when it comes, will enable us, 2: 
all events, to judge for ourselves of the physica! 
aspect of the river, and of the boats, and appear. 
ance, grouping, and costume of the passengers 
We think, however, we may venture to assure hin 
that his exhibition will be viewed with interest | 
‘the old country” from better motives than thos: 
of mere curiosity.— Chambers’ Journal. 





From Chambers’ Journal! 


SCOTTICISMS AND SOLECISMS. 


“ Tue plague was in London, but they wanted 
in Edinburgh,”’ says the Caledonian, little reflecting 
on what he is attributing to the poople of the latter 
city. If told of the solecism he had committed, | 
would probably confess that he thought shame of 
himself, which would only be going wrong in a»- 
other direction. Tell him so—he adds, ‘ Sure; 
not ; but I will inguire at my friend Diphthong ty 
teacher.” 

“* Wrong again; say, inquire of. You have thy 
example, however, of the Waverley nevels befor 
you: your countryman, Scott, always asked 
question at aman. But tell me how you are to- 
day ?”’ 

** Oh, very had, sir; very bad. I have got a drea:- 
fully sore head.”’ 

‘** Lam sorry to hear you confess your wickedness, 
but I pity the unpleasant condition of your hea 
What was it owing to?”’ 

**Oh, at dinner yesterday I took a few soup, av 
they always disagree with me, particularly of /ate.” 

** Well, say, a little soup, and that soup has dis 
agreed with you lately.” 

**T ll try to remember ; but so old a scholar as 
me is ill to learn.” 

** So old an instructor as 7, however, do not fin 
any difficulty in leaching. 1 would fain have y: 
corrected out of those errors you are so liable to ! 
into,”’ 

** You are very discreet. 
from you to-day !”’ 

** With all my heart.”’ 

** Well, don’t sit any longer on the door, bu' 
come indo the fire, and let us »roceed.”” 

“As a beginning, then, please to know that | 
might be kind or civil in offering my instructions 
but not discreet. You ought to have asked m 
‘ Shall I have a lesson?’ And you should have te! 
me to sit no longer near the the door, but to com 
towards the fire.”’ 

**Oh dear, how many errors! 
can mind them all.” 

** Remember, my dear sir, if you please.” 

‘© Well, remember. We Scotchmen are certainly 
greatly a-wanting in the English language.” 

“ Say wanting now ; and your acknowledgmet! 
is a graceful one.” 


Will 1 have a less 


I don’t think ! 
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“7 am always very much put about, when in 
London, feeling the liability to speak incorrectly.” 

“ For put about, incommoded. A Scotchman is 
not a ship.” 

“ Well, I'll take tent for the future.” 

«« What is that you ‘II take?” 

“Oh, 1 mean I'll pay attention. Thereby hangs 
atale. A Scotch physician of langsyne was visit- 
ing an old lady, whom he was obliged to put under 
some very Strict regulations as to regimen. ‘ Now, 
tak tent,’ he several times repeated as he was leav- 
ing her; meaning, ‘ Pay attention to my rules.’ 
When he came back, a week or twoafter, he found 
the old lady almost gone, from a too liberal use of 
tent wine.’’* 

«The more need, then, for all of you to tak tent 
not to use so dubious a phrase again.” 

“Oh, yes, we behove to be careful.’’ 

** What is that you say ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, it behoves us to be careful.”’ 

* Ah, it behoves you; but you do not behove, 
seeing, my dear sir, that behove is an impersonal 
verb. However, I must leave you, for I see it is 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

* Oh, don’t be ina hurry. The clock is before ; 
it is only half twelve as yet.’’ 

“More errors still. But even though the clock 
be forward, and it is only half-past eleven, I must 
go, having already rather exceeded my time. So 
good morning.”’ 

Let us imagine another conversation, the per- 
sons different, but their respective countries the 
same. 

‘* How do you do, Tomkins? 
north of the T'weed at Jast.”” 

“Thank you, my dear friend.” 

“ What have been your movements ?”” 

“ We left on Friday last, and came here partly 
by rai! and partly by coach.”’ 

* But what did you leave t”’ 

“Oh, why—what—ah, you ’re always so funny. 
We left London to be sure. We arrived in this 
here place last night.” 

“ Well, I never heard of Edinburgh being a here 
place before. What kind of journey had you ?”’ 

* All very well, but that the weather was fo cold, 
and the man as drove the coach was rather uncivil. 
However, our fellow- passengers were such nice peo- 
ple. We got along with them extremely well.” 

“Ah, I’m glad you got along with them. It 
would have been a great bore to be left with them 
at any place by the way !”’ 

“Oh, you Scotchmen don’t understand English ; 
but I've no fault ¢o you on thataccount. Youcan’t 
help it.’” 

“Of course not. But where do you intend to 
got The season is too far advanced, I fear, to 
allow of your visiting the Highlands.” 

“ Why, I was not a-going to. Besides, my mis- 
tress has been. 1 ‘ve half a mind, however, to go to 
Glasgow and the Falls of the Clyde. The Falls 
are ever so fine, I believe. By the way, them houses 
are mighty tall.” ; 

“ Yes, eight or ten stories. 
others almost as lofty.” 

** By the way, I see you have as may dranken 
people in the streets as ever. Here comes one very 


fresh indeed.”’ 


jlad to see you 


We have many 


*Sir John Sinclair, in his Observations on the Scottish 


Dialect, published in 1782, says very naively respecting | 


Tak tent,“ As that species of wine is fer from being a 
specific in every disorder, this is a phrase which, by the 
culty at least, ought to be carefully avoided.” 
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**Tt is odd you should call a drunken man fresh. 
In Scotland, a man is said to be fresh when he is 
sober, as distinguished from being drunk. But both 
applications of the word are wrong.”’ 

** Well, so I ve been told by my friend Johnson 
in London.” 

“Gh, how is Johnson, and what is he engaged in 
now ¢”’ ‘ 

“* Why, the last time I met him he was very 
weil. He told me he is now on the Morning Chron- 
icle.”’ 

“On the Chronicle! Well, the Chronicle has 
a good load of him, seeing he is not under fifteen 
stone.”” 

**Oh, he’s a great deal fatter now. Indeed he 
is so stout, that he is become quite weak in the legs. 
Calling on me lately, he /aid down on my sofa the 
moment hecamein. ‘ Johnson,’ said I, ‘ I'm sorry 
to see you day there. I fear that beer and the de- 
bate have been too severe upon you lately?’ At 
which he fell a-laughing. Ah, he isa real good 
fellow is Johnson.” 

‘**T hope he prospers in his calling ?”’ 

“Oh, getting on famously. Hard worked, I 
daresay ; but he Jays his account with it. The last 
thing I heard of him was, that his wife’s brother, a 
dreadfully rich fellow had taken his son Alfred to 
do for him.” 

And so forth. Now for a third conversation, 
with similar interlocutors, but both well-educated 
men. 





** Your countrymen in Scotland are making great 


| advances in the acquirement of correct English ; but 


the Scotticisms still cling to you. Never do the 
very best of you entirely overcome the tendency to 
that kind of error.” 

** Why, I’m not quite sure that you English are 
just to us in this respect. We are addicted to the 
use of many wrong phrases and forms of speech, no 
doubt, but so are the provincial English—nay, even 
Londoners of the middle class; and it seems too bad 
_to single out the Scotch for remark. I assure you 
| we observe in the English—excepting only the most 
highly-edueated class—a vast number of improprie- 
ties which do not beset our countrymen.”’ 

“That may be; but I do not think there is any 
reproach meant. It only happens that you do eom- 
mit many solecisms, aud that an apt term for them 
has arisen.”’ 

** 1 am quite sure that the English people are too 
good-natured to mean any offence. It would, there- 
fore, be absurd to take any. But let us see now. 
There is a considerable number of so-ealled Scotti- 
cisms, about which, I think, some little doubt may 
be entertained, or which are represented by English 
phrases that appear to me no better.”’ 

‘*Give me some examples, if you please.” 

- *T shall, very willingly. A Scotchman, you are 
aware, speaks of having a watch on him, while an 
Englishman says about him. Now, it appears to 
me that a watch.may more justly be said to be on 
(a man, than about him. A Scotchman meets a 
| friend on the street, at which the Englishman ex- 
|claims, ‘For heaven’s sake, say in the street!’ 
| But I more than suspect that on is the better phrase, 
seeing that the street is primitively the way or road ; 
the Roman roads through England were all streets, 
though there was not a house upon them.” 

** At least your second case is plausible.’’ 

“¢ But I have more cases. ‘ Out of his judgment,’ 
says the Scotchman respecting an insane person. 
‘Out of his senses,’ cries the Englishman, by way 
ef correction. Now, I say that an insane man may 
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more justly be described as out of his judgment than | ing to impoverish it. By the same rule we ought to 


out of his senses. 


His senses, indeed, have noth- | banish from the language the appropriate phrases, 


ing to do with the matter, except in being more or | stable, kennel, sty, granary, scullery, laundry, and 


less affected, as it may happen, by the failure of the 
understanding.”’ 

** | can’t pretend to resist your reasoning on this 
point.”” 

** Again, a Seotchman is challenged for saying, 
* [1°] cause my triend to join me in this undertaking.’ 
‘The Englishman tells him he ought to say make, 
instead of cause. But cause is in this case a much 
clearer and more correct phrase than make. The 
Scotch have a phrase of their own, which is better 
still; they say, ‘I'll gar my friend ;’ but as this 
is not in court, I ‘ll say no more about it. So also 
we see ‘ To follow out a train of reasoning,’ adduced 
as a Scottieism in the grammatical books, while it 
is impossitle for me to find the least objection to it, 
vr to discover the superiority of the equivalent Eng- 
lish phrase, * To ¢race out,’ &c. In bread and milk, 
aud bread and butter, there may be some slight ad- 
vantage over the contrary collocation, in which the 
Scotch indulge ; but what preference there is in the 
vinegar and pepper, for pepper and vinegar, or pen, 
ink, and paper, for paper, pen, and ink, I cannot 
pereeive or imagine. Neither can I see any advan- 
tage in sugar-basin over sugar-bow! ; indeed, the 
utensil is generally much more like a bowl than a 
basin, and certainly our associations regarding bowls 
are more pleasant than those regarding basins. The 
head of the table, the foot of the table, I grant, are 
inappropriate phrases for what they are applied to ; 
but can it be said that the English phrases, top of 
the table, bottom of the table, are more suitable ?”’ 

**Oh, but custom is everything in these cases. 
We constantly say, top of the table ; sugar-basin ; 
pen, ink, and paper; and so forth; and therefore 
any departure from these rules appears awkward.” 

** Yes, but the question is, whose castoms are to 
be observed? You do not consider the Frenchman 
guilty of a solecisin because he speaks of surveying 
a man from foot to head—why, then, a Scotchman 
for similar peeuliarities !”’ 

‘* Well, if you are content to be aliens in language, 
I suppose you may be excused.” 

* Thank you. Isee the joke. But I am not 
done yet. There are some of these reprobated 
phrases which seem to me rather to be rejoiced in 
than otherwise. For instance, a Scotchman uses 
cnow as an adjective for enough. ‘ There are enow 
of potatoes to serve us all.’ This, I humbly submit, 
is a positive gain in language, seeing that it gives 
us the special word for the special idea. So also 
it is well for the Scotchman to have swatch for a 
pattern or sample, as applied to cloth, both pattern 
and sample being in use to express other ideas. 
The airt of the wind, for the direction of the wind, 
seems greatly preferable ; both because it is a pecu- 
liar word, and because it refers to the point from 
which the wind comes. So also to airt a business, 
vo be airt in it—that is, to guide a business, or have 
a share in directing it—seem good and eligible 
phrases. Allow me here to quote an anonymous 
writer of the Inst century. ‘ We are tanght on no 
account to make use of the word byre, to denote a 
house appropriated to the keeping of cows. In its 
stead we are taught to say cow-house, or stable, 
whichever we please. But if I use the word stable, 
I foree a word which has a precise and appropriate 
meaning—namely, a house for keeping horses—to 
express another meaning, which tends only to ocea- 
sion ambiguity and mistake ; and if I use cow-house, 
it is certainly a degradation of the language, tend- 
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in their place say, horse-house, dog-house, hog- 
house, grain-house, dish-washing-house, clothes 
dressing-house ; and so on.’ ”’ 

**] cannot deny that there is much force in all 
this; but surely I need not tell you that it is in vay 
to interfere with fashion in these matters ?”’ 

** Yes, but I will interfere with fashion ; at least 
I will show you where I think fashion is wrong, 
I think her so in more respects than in the rejection 
of valuable words. Sometimes she makes gross 
corruptions in words which the so-called vulgar 
continue to use correctly. For example, we have 
now nettle-rash for the nettle-rush ; the scarf-skin 
for the scurf-skin; changes utterly indefensible. 
The epidermis is entitled to the denomination of 
scurf-skin, from its being the depository of those 
minute scales which we recognize as scurf. Scarf, 
signifying a loose vestment, can obviously have no 
concern in the case. The disease of rush is liable 
to that term, by reason of its being a thing that 
rushes out. The word rash, in such a case, is mere 
nonsense. There are many such corruptions ; and 
I can imagine no class more worthy of reprobation, 
seeing that they take their rise with those who, 
from their superior education, might be expected to 
be the guardians of the language.’’ 

So let the debate end. After all, language must 
ever be full of anomalies. ‘Taking its rise during 
the ignorance of a people, it must necessarily involve 
many improprieties, too deeply woven into the tex- 
ture to be separated. By and by, literature comes 
to steady and preserve it. Yet, even after that, a 
natural tendency to new phrases is perpetually seen 
at work amongst almost all classes ; right or wrong, 
they force their way into recognition. Grammari- 
ans, being for the most part only finieal about their 
little rules, fail in general to apprehend the natural 
forces which give birth to the expressions which 
they condemn as uncouth and wrong. Almost all 
those expressions could be shown to take form from 
some laws or plans of thought to which our minds 
are subject. Soalso do they treat such peculiarities 
as those called Scotticisms on too narrow a basis; 
not only failing to see the laws of thought at the 
bottom of them, but entirely overlooking the fact, 
that the people of the various Anglo-Saxon _prov- 
inces, having come from different portions of the 
eradle-country in Teutehland, differences in their 
forms of speech may rather be mere diversities, than 
things standing in the relation of a standard and a 
departure from it. 
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Licut dwells with shadows! mountains frown o'er 
vales! 

Rocks have their bases hidden from our view ; 

The lightest airs precede the heaviest gales ; 

The hottest suns provoke the earliest dew ! 

Ships which shake out their white-winged spreading 
sails 

Feel most the blasts that in their wake pursue ; 

Love's sweetest strain some long-lost joy bewails: 

The toil of many is the gain of few. 

Our fairest hopes, to full fruition grown, 

In forms substantial lose ideal grace, 

And, as we seek to clasp in our embrace 

The full robed image, it hath turned to stone! 

Thus fade our joys! and, as long as years roll on, 

Their shadows measure our declining sun! 


Sharpe’s Magazine. 
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Translated for the Boston Atlas, from the French of Mery. 
CARDAN, THE BIGAMIST—-FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Berore the road of Toulon, and on the western 
slope of that ridge of mountains which unite the peak 
of Coudon with the gorges of Ollioules, are to be 
seen, on each side, the most charming country-houses 
inall Provence. They all have the same view—the 
sea, the road, the vessels—and, in short, the most 
varied and smiling tableaux. In the warm and 
pleasant season, the families assemble on the ter- 
races of these little villas, to recover themselves 
somewhat from the overwhelming heat of the day, 
by the fresh evening breezes that blow from the 
sea. 

The first stars, on the evening of the day of St. 
John, 183-, were just appearing above the grey and 
naked ridge of Coudon, when, in the silence of the 
country, was heard the roar of acannon, which was 

rolonged, in echoes, from the hill of Lamalgue into 
the depths of Ollioules. An electric movement of 
terror kept pace with the echoes, and disturbed the 


man in the galley slave. This night, Cardan only 
wore his coarse pantaloons; he had thrown away 
his vest among some nettles. Active and vigorous, 
he bounded along more like a bird, or a panther, 
than with the deliberate steps of a man. Having 
arrived under the large trees about the house of 
Mme. de Mellan, he surveyed the ground with that 
subtle instinct such as nature gives to a wild beast ; 
and climbing, like a monkey, along a pole that was 
leaning upon the back-side of the house, he entered 
the chambers of the first story, and, in the course 
of five minutes, he had, in the darkness, seen al. 
and visited all, as if he had been lighted either by 
his red locks or his eyes. 

If men like him would turn to good account the 
powerful faculties he devoted to evil, the human 
race would be soon regenerated. Cardan found a 
pile of a few crowns in a secretary ; he folded them 
in the first piece of paper that rattled under his 
hands. He contented himself with this small sum. 
which was sufficient for his urgent wants, and 





sprang at a single bound into the garden—at the 


enjoyments upon one of the most lovely summer | earliest dawn he had reached the volcanic peak of 


nights. 


| Evenos, which blends with the clouds the lava of 


verywhere on the terraces, where the young | its extinct voleano, There he purchased some cast- 


men and young ladies were — was heard 
the ery, A galley slave has escaped! \t seemed as 
if each family expected each moment to see drop- 
ping down among them a tiger, with a human face, 
escaped from the menagerie of the arsenal of Tou- 
lon. 

Had any observer been able to follow, with his 
eye, this alarm, as it spread from face to face, on the 
evening of St. John’s day, he would have remarked, 
perhaps with surprise, the serenity of one family, 
seated under a trellis, between the harbor and the 
mountain of Six-Tours. This feeling of security 
on the part of these few, amid the general terror, 
was easily explained. Mme. de Mellan and her 
daughter Anna had arrived only a fe-v days before, 
from New York, in order to arrange an important 
family affair; and had hired a pretty country house, 
a short distance from the sea and from the high 
road, An old domestic and two Creole servant girls 
were seated on the terrace with these two ladies, 
when the discharge of the cannon was heard. No 
one being able to explain to these strangers this 
signal of alarm, they regarded it as a very natural 
incident in a military city, and did not even suspend 
their conversation. 

It chanced that the convict who had escaped 
turned his steps towards the country-seat occupied 
by Mme. de Mellan. He was a man who had left 
behind him a name made conspicuous in the Pande- 
monium of crime. It was the noted Cardan, con- 
demned for the crimes of bigamy and forgery. He 
had been employed two months in sawing the iron 
ting that bound him to his comrade ; and one day, 
while the latter was sleeping in the sun, in the 
dock-yard of Mourillon, Cardon broke the last link 
of the ring, and escaped. His comrade, after a 
short sleep, concealed himself from the vigilance of 
the guard, in a cellar filled with beams and planks, 
in order to escape, in turn, at some propitious mo- 
ment. But he was discovered the next day. It 
was not until night that they discovered the escape 
of Cardan. This notorious galley slave was then 
thirty years of age. He had spent four in the gal- 
leys. His tall and well-shaped figure, his easy 
manners, his pale and haughty face, all proved him 
acriminal, who had been aceustomed to good com- 
pany, before the red vest, which levels all distine- 
tions of rank, had concealed the respectable gentle- 


off clothes of a shepherd and some sheep, and by 
some goat paths, stick in hand, he descended into the 
' plains of Bausset. Knowing that a highway always 
| leads to some large town, Cardan followed the long 
‘path that winds from the chapel of St. Annie to the 
| plain of Cages, and on his way he saluted the gen- 
'darmes who were conducting some refractory re- 
/eruits ; sailors on leave of absence, soldiers arriving 
from Africa, mountebanks, organ-grinders, in short, 
all the curious mixture of the foot passengers that 
people the road between Toulon and Marseilles. 
_ He entered, aided by the night, into Marseilles, after 
| having abandoned his sheep, and hired a modest 
room in the rue de Baiguoir, where lodge trav- 
ellers, especially those who journey on foot. Upon 
unrolling his crowns by the light of his lamp, 
he discovered that the envelopes consisted of two 
letters, and he began to read them from idleness. 
This reading, began in accident, soon contracted 
the muscles of Cardan’s face, and gave to it a sin- 
gular expression. He rose, his face bent down, 
his eyes fixed, his hands closely pressed, like a 
bandit, habituated to crime, and who, by some 
sudden inspiration, has discovered the means of 
committing a new crime. Even knaves have their 
sudden illuminations, and in their brain, ever in ac- 
tivity, an infernal plan will burst forth, with all its 
black and infernal snares. These two letters were 
very long. One was dated from the Isle of Bour- 
bon, the other from the Cape of Good Hope. They 
would take up too much space to give here ; it will 
be sufficient to analyze them in a few words, and to 
reduce them to the most simple meaning. ‘The re- 
capitulation will be brief. Mme. de Mellan, a 
widow for eighteen months, had left New York, 
where she had lost her husband, and retired to 
Europe, after an absence of twenty years. The 
desire once more to see her own country, had little 
connection with this voyage. M. de Mellan, a na- 
tive of Britanny, was indebted for his great fortune 
to his noble friend, M. de Kerbriant, a gentleman 
ruined by the revolution, and never indemnified. 
M. de Kerbriant had an only sou, named AlJbert. 
This young man, having nothing to hope by way of 
inheritance from a poor family, had early devoted 
himself to the duties of a sailor. Unfortunately he 
did not possess that robust health that is demanded 
by the service of the sea. M. de Mellan, on his 
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death-bed, made his last will, regulating the mar- 
riage of his daughter with the son of his benefactor, 
on conditions so generous, that they nobly dis- 
charged his debt of gratitude. The widow, Mme. 
de Mellan, blindly yielded to the dying wishes of 
her husband; she entered upon a correspondence 
with Albert de Kerbriant, and found in this young 
man an eagerness, quite natural, to fulfi] the testa- 
mentary clause in the will of the father of Anna. 
It was then agreed that the two families should 
meet at Toulon, about the month of July, the time 
at which Albert de Kerbriant would arrive from 
Pondicherry in a state vessel, and that the marriage 
of the young naval officer and Anna should be cele- 
brated without delay. Mme. de Mellan and her 
daughter had arrived the first at this rendezvous, 
arranged across the ocean. A smal] note attached 
to one of these letters announced the death of M. 
de Kerbriant. This was not in the hand-writing 
of his son Albert, and was post-marked Nantes. 
Cardan, after a long meditation, conceived one of 
those extravagant ideas which the genius of evil 
alone can cause to sueceed, by the aid of infernal 
combinations. In the first place he did not at once 
change his mean apparel, for fear lest a too sudden 
metamorphosis might compromise him in the eyes 
of the innkeeper—he transformed himself piece by 
piece, buying and putting on his new dress gradu- 
ally. He then lodged in a more fashionable hotel, 
taking care not only to disguise the color of his 
hair, and his complexion, but also his shape, his 
manners, and his voice. Sure now of being able 
to dodge the bloodhounds of the police, he began to 
look for a worthy associate in one of those dens, 
which disgrace all great cities, concealed in its most 





frightful quarters. 

Lavater and Gall are but children compared with | 
a galley slave, escaped from Toulon. The latter, | 
in recognizing one of his peers, is endowed with a 
sixth sense, the distinguishing of crime. Cardan | 
observed in one of those rum-holes in old Marseilles, 
a young man, about twenty-five or thirty, of a pale 
and nervous countenance, with eyes of adull green, 
having in the nonchalance of his manners, all the 
symptoms of a dread of labor, and in his look the 
reflection of bad passions. The dress of this per- 
son announced, under his tatters, a certain ease ac- 
quired by idleness. Each part of his dress had 
played its part in the hands of a famous tailor, at a 
date forgotten by the Journal des Modes. But | 
what, above all, betrayed an extreme misery and | 
incurable idleness, was one of those large, coarse | 
eravats, whose coarse, greasy folds so ill disguise 
the missing shirt. 

Cardan soon united himself, by aid of a few 
glances into the sympathies, with this man, and it 
was not long before he found in him one of those 
organizations almost too indolent for crime, and 
which ean be pushed into guilt only by the external 
influence of some ruling power. Yet the skilful 
galley slave employed several days in sounding this 
man, before he elevated him to the dignity of an 
accomplice ; and when he believed that he might 
trust in him, after a few largesses of five franc 
pieces, he unveiled his plans to him. From that 
moment one of these two wretches was a blind 
slave, and the other a sovereign master. 

In order successfully to conduct his enterprise, 
Cardan needed a larger sum of money than that 
which he had stolen from the secretary of Mme. de 
Mellan, and which was besides nearly exhausted. 
This obstacle was svon overcome. The money- 





changers of Marseilles are not quite so impregnable 
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as their Parisian confreres ; they display too eare- 
lessly, and even within the reach of the skilful hand 
of an adept, their Napoleons and Spanish piasters. 
Cardan, who at need could make his fingers invis- 
ible, while changing two louis at one of these ex- 
change offices, carried off two rolls, with all the 
skill of a professor of slight of hand, or of an Ip- 
dian juggler. With this acquisition he felt strong 
enough to conquer Peru. ‘The accomplice of Car- 
dan was named Valentine Proghere ; he preserved 
only his surname upon becoming the valet of Car- 
dan, who had himself become M. Albert de Ker- 
briant. The mission which Proghere received was 
very difficult to execute, notwithstanding the lumi- 
nous instructions he received from the mouth of his 
master. He was to repair as a forerunner to the 
country seat of Mme. de Mellan, and adroitly to ex- 
ainine the ground, before he could commence their 
scheme with safety to its author. 

Proghere, clad as the confidential servant of a 
good house, set out for Toulon ; and, having arrived 
in that city, he embarked on board a small boat and 
descended before the country seat of Mme. de Mel- 
lan, a little before sunset. He played his part w 

rfection. He announced to the two ladies that 

. Albert de Kerbriant had arrived at Nantes in 
a merchant vessel, from the Cape of Good Hope 
—that the fatigues of the voyage had compelled 
him to obtain his dismissal sooner than he had in- 
tended, and that he had returned from the Indies a 
simple citizen, independent of military service, and 
determined to fix his residence according to the 
choice of the de Mellan family. 

During this interview, Proghere stood upon the 
terrace, ready to spring at three bounds into the 
fields, if the least gleam of mistrust should appear 
on the face of the ladies. This precaution was un- 
necessary. Mme. de Mellan was a kind woman, 
who had passed all her life in a patriarchal family 
in the new world. She gave implicit faith to ail 
that this pretended servant of her future son-in-law 
told her, and in the extremity of her joy, she ten- 
derly embraced her daughter, already much moved 
at the idea of so precipitate a marriage. 

The next day, at three in the afternoon, a loud 
sound of wheels and the cracking of a postilion’s 
whip, announced the arrival of a post-chaise along 
the main avenue to their country seat. 

“It is M. de Kerbriant, my master,”’ said Prog- 
here ; ‘I recognize his chaise.”’ 

A young man, clad in black, and of a most dis- 
tinguished mien, sprang lightly from the chaise upon 
the terrace, and, as if suffocated by his emotion, he 
pressed the hand of Mme. de Mellan to his lips. 
Cardan was so wonderfully disguised, that Prog- 
here was, for the moment, alarmed, for he did not 
recognize him. 

The fugitive galley slave bowed to Mile. Anna, 
and addressed to her this set speech, which he had 
been preparing during his ride of fourteen leagues. 

** 1 bless the memory of your father, that gener- 
ous man, who has chosen me for his son-in-law ; but 
1 am happy to say to you, mademoiselle, that, after 
- voyage round the world, it is you, of all others, 
whom I would have chosen for my companion for 
life, to-day.” 

These words were followed by a long silence, 
which always follows profound emotions ; but when 
they had given up to sad remembrances a reason- 
able time of silent grief, their conversation oney 
assumed 4 gay and lively air, especially at meal- 
time. Cardan, in the eyes of the ladies, manifested 
an excellent tact, by speaking of everything except 
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his marriage. He gave accounts of his voyage, | 
which he had studied out the evening before on a 
map of the world, mingling with his recital all the 
nautical terms of the sailor, which he had found in 
books upon such subjects. At the end, he assumed 
a melancholy attitude and accent, and said : 

| have travelled over five thousand leagues. I 
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** I cannot refuse my mother-in-law the first favor 
she asks of me ; so let us go.”’ 

In the preparations for their departure that were 
made by Cardan and the worthy widow it was 
agreed that Proghere, the pretended valet-de-cham- 
bre, should remain in the country house to take 
care of the baggage and the little domestic affairs 





have visited all the different quarters of the globe ; I 
have seen all nations, and I have ascertained, by this | 
experience, equal to that of old age, though given | 
toa young man, that happiness, if it exist at all, | 
can only be met with in the midst of domestic du- | 
ties, far from the world, and in a retired family, | 
composed of relatives and friends.” 


that required looking after, and that they should 
leave him the necessary money to meet these ex- 
penses. 

The next morning, before day-break, Mme. de 
Mellan, her daughter, and the galley slave, set out 
by post for Marseilles. Cardan procured in the 


| city a passport for Spain, and a few days after, he 


Mme. de Mellan pressed the hands of Cardan, | alighted with the two ladies, his vietims, at the ho- 


and her pantomitne expressed the gratitude she felt 
at hearing such beautiful sentiments from the lips 
of her son-in-law. 

By a skilfully managed transition, Cardan in- 
duced his intended mother-in-law to form a reso- 
jution that was very important for him. He related 
some pretended contentions which he had had at 
Nantes with some young officers, his former com- 
rades, who had just reproached him with what they 
called his desertion, in terms sharp enough to pro- 
voke an affair of honor. j 

1 do not fear a meeting of this kind,’ he added, 
“every one knows ; but it is always distressing to 
cross one’s sword with old friends, who view my 
resignation so unjustly. I prefer to leave them 
leisure to reflect upon their proceedings When 
my commander, who knows me, shall be returned 
to a port of France, he can plead my cause for me 
better than I can myself; so I have fully resolved 
not to show myself in Toulon, and thus avoid vex- 
atious meetings that may have deplorable conse- 
quences. If my mother-in-law consents, we will 
make a short journey into the interior, either to 
Italy or Spain, whichever she may prefer, and when 
we shal] have returned to France, I shall have been 
already justified by my comrades from India, and 
my unjust friends in Nantes will only have excuses 
to offer me.”’ 

All this was said in a tone so natural and so sim- 


-ple, that it would have deceived even the most ex- 


perienced. ‘The good and simple Mme. de Mellan 
was so much alarmed, especially for her daughter’s 
sake, at the idea of these quarrels of honor, that she 
was the first to propose abandoning the city, where 
her son-in-law had too many acquaintances not to 
find an enemy and an unjust duel. Even the coun- 
try, in which she lived in retirement, was no guar- 
antee against her maternal alarms, as all the neigh- 
boring residences were inhabited by families of 
sailors, who exchanged visits during the evenings 
of the pleasant weather. 

Cardan manifested no eagerness to leave imme- 
diately the country about Toulon, but this well 
counterfeited calmness only redoubled the fears .of 
Mme. de Mellan, who felt compelled even to force 
her future son-in-law to take a voyage. Drawing the 
galley slave apart, she said to him, pointing to Anna: 

“This poor child is very timid; she dares not 
look you in the face. You must travel some time 
together, in order to give her a little courage ; 
nothing strengthens an intimacy so much as a jour- 
ney; you are old friends at the end of a month. 
You and I are independent of every one, are we 
not? You can marry my daughter in Spain or in 
Italy, as well as in France, or anywhere else. Let 
us then put our minds at rest and set out.” 

Cardan bowed in the manner of one who resigned 


himself, and said : 


tel of the Asturias, in Barcelona. 

The annals of crime present few instances, in 
which the incredible forms so prominent a part. 
But if these events had not been so extraordinary, 
we should not have thought of relating them. 

Two weeks after the departure of Mme. de 
Mellan, Albert de Kerbriant landed on the wharf 
of Toulon, near the city hall, and without taking 
time to change his clothes, which he had worn from 
India, he hastened in quest of Mme. de Mellan. 
At the office of the post they directed him to her 
country house, and our mariner leaped on the first 
horse he could hire, and set off at the gallop. 

Coming from India, with the bright perspective 
of an unexpected rich marriage, to touch the ground, 
to see the house in which the lovely young unknown 
lady resides, all these can happen together but once, 
and certainly nothing can be more pleasant. Al- 
‘bert experienced much emotion at sight of that 
Italian trellis; through the vine leaves which cov- 
ered it, he caught a glimpse of fair hair and white 
|muslin. It was no doubt his future bride, his 
| happiness, his all. He sprang from his horse at 
the extremity of the avenue, and arriving at the 
terrace, much agitated, he pronounced the name of 
Mme. de Mellan and his own. A group of ladies 
and gentlemen rose at these words of self-introdue- 
tion in silence, and their looks of astonishment 
seemed to question this new comer, whom no one 
knew. 

For the moment, bewildered by this strange 
reception, Albert de Kerbriant supposed he must 
have mistaken the house, and he excused himself: 

‘* Pardon me, ladies, if 1 have made a mistake. 
There are so many country houses on this plain, 
without streets and numbers, that | may have taken 
this for another. Yet I had the most particular 
directions.”’ 

A middle-aged lady replied to the young sailor : 

‘* Perhaps you are not mistaken, sir; we have 
lived i this country house but about a week. 
Mme. de Mellan lived here before us; the farmers 
have so told me, and they will inform you of the 
same.”’ 

‘*Has Mme. de Mellan then returned to the 
city?” inquired the young man, seized with a pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

** No, sir, she set out in a post chaise, with her 
daughter and son-in-law.”’ 

‘* Her son-in-law!’ exclaimed the sailor in dis- 
may. 

** Her son-in-law, or rather the young man who 
is to marry her daughter Anna.” 

Albert de Kerbriant made a strong appeal to his 
moral strength, ashamed to let his emotion be seen 
by strangers, composed his face, assumed a calm- 
ness, and said: 

“ Excuse me, madame, if I enter into partieu- 
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larg which may seem to you indiscreet; yet one 
more question, if you please; did you hear them 
mention the name of this son-in-law, this young 
man who is to marry Mile. Anna de Mellan?” 
**O, yes, it is very well known here; the domes- 
tics have often repeated it to the farmers about as 
Miss Anna is to marry 


well as to their wives. 
M. Albert de Kerbriant.”’ 

** 1 knew that,’’ said the real Albert. 

** You see, then, sir, we are right. At this very 
moment, probably, the marriage has taken place.’ 

** What, to M. de Kerbriant?”’ cried the young 
man, in a tone that made all present start. 

Several heads nodded an affirmative answer. 

** With M. de Kerbriant !’’ repeated the unhappy 
Albert, in the same tone of despair; ‘* why it is 
impossible! Iam Albert de Kerbriant, and have 
come for the purpose of marrying Anna de Mellan. 
This is some infernal mystery! Some bandit has 
intercepted my letters and taken my name! What 
a frightful revelation !”’ 

He sank heavily on the bench of the trellis, and 
wiped the cold sweat from his brow. 

ut a violent feeling of indignation soon brought 
him to his feet. He saw that all his calmest rea- 
son, all his nautical coolness, were requisite to ena- 
ble him to expose and chastise this unexampled 
crime. He took leave of the ladies of the country 
house, excusing himself for having disturbed them, 
hastened to obtain information from the farmers 
about, and when he had learned by certain informa- 
tion the hour and the direction of their departure, 
he lost not an instant, but hastened to follow the 
steps of the impostor. 

At Marseilles he visited all the fashionable hotels, 
and at the hotel des Empereurs, the intelligent host, 
Castel, remembered the travellers he described. He 
informed Albert de Kerbriant that the three persons 
in whom he took so much interest had passed two 
days in the house, and that they had embarked for 
Barcelona. Castel even indicated the banker to 
whom he had directed the false Albert de Kerbri- 
ant, who demanded a letter of credit of fifteen 
thousand francs for his mother-in-law, from whom 
he had a power of attorney. The young sailor 
hastened to the notary and the banker, who had 
been named to him. Not only was the information 
of Castel true, in every respect, but Albert de Ker- 
briant recognized at the banker’s his own signature, 
counterfeited with an imitative talent that revealed 
the hand of a forger from the galleys. This was a 
ray of light to the young man. He took post 
horses and in less than five hours he was in Toulon, 
at the office of the commissary of the Bagnio, who 
informed him of the escape of Cardan, a bigamist 
and a forger, and gave him his deseription. Albert 
set out that very evening for Barcelona, furnished 
with other valuable information and a letter of in- 
troduction to the French consul. 

He must follow up at once this horrible intrigue ; 
a moment lost might cause an irreparable misfor- 
tune. Hardly landed at Barcelona, Albert hastened 
to the house of the consul. It was nine o’elock in 
the evening. The consul was at the Italian theatre. 
Albert hastened from the consulate to the theatre ; 
they pointed out to him the box of the representa- 
tive of France; he entered it, apologizing for his 
unseasonable visit, and presented his letter of intro- 
duction, which explained everything. 

The consul requested young Kerbriant to follow 
him to the further corner of the box, where the 
might converse without being seen or evernound. 
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The following was the alarming information which 
he imparted to Albert : 

“A stranger, of an uncertain age,” said the 
consul, ** presented himself at my house, about 
three weeks since, announcing himself under the 
name of Albert de Kerbriant. ‘ He came,’ he said, 
‘ to visit Spain with his future bride and her mother.’ 
At the immediate expiration of his term of mourn- 
ing, he was to be married. The manners of this 
man had seemed to him somewhat strange ; there 
was a mixture of studied bon ton, good language 
and vulgar habits and expressions. ‘There was ay 
appearance of studied and affected calmness, con- 
tradicted by nervous starts. ‘ He called upon me 
in the first place,’ he said, ‘ to present his respects, 
and then to consult me as to the forms to be ob- 
served in a marriage in a foreign country.’ I gave 
him all the explanations he seemed to require. 
Since that visit I have seen him twice, and this 
evening, if you wish to see him, he is in the box 
with the ladies almost opposite tous. The deserip- 
tion you have given me of this stranger is strikingly 
exact, with this difference, however, that his hair 
is black and long instead of being light and short : 
but that is no doubt owing to the aid of his hair- 
dresser, which it will be easy to discover.” 

Albert de Kerbriant requested the consul to al- 
low him a seat in his box, and a moment after he 
was in his post of observation. 

At the first glance he was convinced of the man’s 
character; not suspecting that so scrutinizing a 
glance was fixed upon him, he preserved a gloomy 
immobility, and seemed to have little in common 
with those who were applauding so rapturously an 
Italian duet. Cardan, dressed in black, his face of 
that sallow copper color peculiar to a galley slave, 
with his eye fixed, his brow knit, his nostril dilated, 
seemed like some superna] being, above all frivolous 
occupations, meditating upon some infernal plan. 
By his side, as if in contrast, in all her joyous 
maiden simplicity, sat Anna de Mellan ; you would 
have compared her to a dove, ignorant of her peril, 
sitting on the same branch ofa tree with a falcon. 
Albert de Kerbriant rose at the end of the first act, 
and saluting the consul with a gesture, as much 
as to say, you will see me again in a moment, he 
directed his steps towards the impostor. The con- 
sul followed him at a distance. 

He knocked gently at the door of the box, and 
with a calm and distinct voice he pronounced the 
name of ** M. Albert de Kerbriant.”’ 

* That is I, sir,’’ replied Cardan. 

**] have a few words to say to you in private,” 
said A Ibert. 

Cardan rose, without betraying any emotion, and 
came out. 

** This is, then, M. Albert de Kerbriant, to whom 
I am now speaking ?”’ said the real Albert. 

“ Certainly, sir,”’ said the galley slave, his voice 
slightly tremulous. 

** Are you very sure of it?” 

** What a singular question !*’ said Cardan, with 
@ serious smile. 

Albert suddenly seized hold of the false hair of 
the galley slave, and exposed his shaven crown. 

** You are a bandit, eseaped from the galleys of 
Toulon !”” 

Cardan uttered a cry like the roar of a wild beast, 
and drawing his dagger, would have rid himself of 
the troublesome stranger, before there could be 
any other spectators of that scene, when Albert, 
who had anticipated this, seized, very adroitly the 
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galley slave by the arm and collar, and pushed him 
against a neighboring wall, calling for help. At 
the eries of the mariner, they ran out from all the 
neighboring boxes. Cardan, who had not released 
his hold of his dagger, was seized by the police- 
men, and Albert, clinging with a superhuman vigor 
to the collar of his coat and shirt, succeeded in 
tearing open both, and exposing on the shoulder of 
the convict two letters branded on a skin blackened 
by the sun of Toulon. A murmur arose on all 
sides. But Albert wasted no time in telling his 
story; he had a more pressing duty to fulfil. 

Mme. de Mellan and her daughter had listened 
with anxiety to the alarming sounds in the corridor, 
and they dared not venture out with the curious 
crowd that thronged there. All at once the French 
consul, followed by a stranger, dressed in the uni- 
form of the royal navy, entered their box, and said 
to them : 

‘** | beg you to accept my arm, ladies, and to fol- 
low me to my house, for it belongs to every child 
of France.” 

Mme. de Mellan and her daughter, too much 
disturbed to seek an explanation of so many mys- 


terious incidents, followed his advice, without hes-! 


itating. ‘The widow took the arm of Albert, and 
Anna that of the consul. By the candelabras, 
which diffused a bright light in the entrance of the 
theatre, they could see as plainly as in midday, a 
pale and bald-headed man, with bare shoulders, car- 
ried off by the police, amid the outcries of the mob. 

**My God!” cried Mme. de Mellan, “ that is 
Albert !”’ 


‘* No, madame,”’ replied the consul, ‘‘ that man | 
is not Albert de Kerbriant ; he is a miscreant, who | 


plotted against you and mademoiselle an abominable 
snare. He isa galley slave, escaped from the gal- 
leys of Toulon; he is marked on the shoulders 
with the letters T. F., as you could see if the 
crowd would let you approach him.”’ 

Mme. de Mellan and her daughter were both so 
moved they could make no reply. 

In the house of the consul there was an inter- 
change of mutual explanations and surprises, which 
brings our narrative to a very natural and legitimate 
denouement. All the rights usurped by the im- 
postor were restored to the real Albert de Kerbri- 
ant. 

The emotion that succeeded to this evening of 
alarm, prevented the ladies from giving Albert de 
Kerbriant the reception he deserved ; but the next 
day, Madame de Mellan and her daughter could 
hardly find praises strong enough to give their 
young and agreeable rescuer ; and that very day, 
at the dinner-table of the consul of France, it was 
decided that the marriage of Anna and Albert 
should be celebrated at the church of St. Louis, 
in Toulon, and that the admiral should himself be 
invited to witness the contract. 


FRESH FACTS ABOUT ETHER. 

A snort time since, when etherization was first 
brought into notice in this country, we gave a short 
account of the process and of its effects. During the 
period which has elapsed since then, a number of 
interesting additional circumstances relating to the 
process have appeared, from which we design to 
select a few, in order to complete our notice of this 
wonderful and all-important discovery. 

The apparatus may first engage our attention. 
The principles of the apparatus furmerly described, 
have found a wide development ir the multitude of 





mechanisms now to be seen in every instrument- 
maker’s window, under the title of-‘* Ether Inhal- 
ers.”” An important improvement has, however, 
been made upon them by an ingenious chemist in 
the metropolis, which was exhibited at the scientific 
soirée recently noticed in this journal. The ethe- 
rial vapor, if administered undiluted, can scarcely 
be breathed by any one without producing an irritat- 
ing and annoying cough, and frequently this so 
materially interferes with the process, as to cause 
the patient to reject the vapor altogether, and prefer 
the endurance of unalleviated pain. It was also 
feared that the pungent acrid character of the vapor 
might do an injury to the lungs of delicate persons, 
if inhaled at once in its full strength. ‘To obviate 
these effects, a two-way tap has been applied to 
the flexible tube through which the vapor is in- 
spired, the effect of which is in a very simple man- 
ner completely regulative of the strength of the 
inspired vapor. By this contrivance the patient at 
first breathes little else than pure atmospheric air ; 
by gradually turning the tap, less and less air gets 
admission into the tube, and more of the ether va- 
por, until at length the patient is drawing in, with 
all the eagerness this mysterious fluid inspires, the 
ether vapor, pure and strong, from the midst of the 
saiurating sponge. When the full effect is pro- 
duced, the tap is turned half-way back again, and 
thus a mixture of equal parts of air and vapor is 
supplied for the continuance of the process, if it is 
requisite to prolong it beyond two or three minutes. 
The remarkable simplicity of this addition is not less 
striking than its immense value. The second im- 
provement is the administration of the vapor at an 
elevated temperature, by an instrument invented by 
Dr. Snow. This apparatus is made entirely of tin, 
and when in use, is immersed in water of a proper 
temperature. The ether produces its effects more 
rapidly when administered by this means than by 
almost any other, as the warm vapor influences the 
system much more readily than when unwarmed. 
It also obviates the brittleness of glass apparatus ; 
and an inhaler of this kind can be carried in the 
coat-pocket, so that a practitioner, armed with such 
an instrument, may carry about a cure for one, at 
least, of the many ills of which we are inheritors— 
physical suffering. Beyond these addenda, nothing 
fresh of importauce is to be found among all the 
simple or complicated contrivances before the scien- 
tific world. 

A curious chapter might be written upon the va- 
rious effects of the vapor upon different physiologi- 
cal temperaments. It would contain some striking 
passages ina true serio-comic spirit. While the 
ordinary consequence of the inhalation is entire in- 
sensibility and prostration of the muscular powers, 
as formerly described, some singularities have oc- 
curred well deserving notice under the title of this 
paper. These have been principally manifested just 
at the commencement, or more frequently toward 
the conclusion, of the process, when the patient is 
rallying from its effects. An old gentleman who 
had had a tooth extracted, rose from the operating- 
chair in an angry mood, and exclaimed, ** Now, sir, 
I will not be dictated to in this manner ; and if you 
question my respectability—no, | ‘Il tell you what 
— —"’ when he awoke. <A gentleman’s servant 
was operated on in a similar manner ; he too got up 
from the chair, and with some excitement shouted 
out, ** Now, gentlemen, it’s all very well, but I 
won't stand it; and if there is anybody here a 
and he proceeded to divest himself of his coat, man- 
ifestly desirous of a personal combat with somebody, 
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when he awoke, and behold it was a dream. A 
boy who had one of his toes amputated, and thereby 
lost one important auxiliary for the Terpsichorean 
entertainment he became anxious to enjoy, cried out 
lustily, ‘* Come, let us dance the Polka!’’ Another 
was seized with the profuseness of affection com- 
monly characteristic of the maudlin tippler, and in- 
sisted upon shaking hands all around; after which 
he melted into a deluge of lugubrious tears, which 
brought him to his senses. ‘These cases are capa- 
ble of indefinite multiplication. Perhaps the most 
curious fact of all in the history of the process, is 
one which received a slow belief at first, but has 

ain and again been brought under the experience 
pe pa operator in extensive practice. We allude 
to those wonderfal instances in which all the facul- 
ties exist unimpaired, sensation of pain only being 
utterly abolished. A person operated on at the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh affords an amusing, 
almost incredible, illustration of this cireumstance. 
After inhaling the vapor for a few minutes, he be- 
gan denouncing the whole process as a piece of 
humbug, and addressing the wondering bystanders, 
gravely assured them it was a most complete failure ; 
all the while the operation was going quietly on, 
altogether without his knowledge, and was com- 
pleted in the midst of his ludicrous protestations that 
the plan was a miserable delusion ; his amazement 
on the dissipation of the effects of the vapor may be 
more easily conceived than written. A young man 
about to have his leg amputated inhaled the ether, 
and the operation commenced. Not a feature al- 
tered, not a fibre quivered, and the operation was 
like one on a dead body. While the saw was trav- 
ersing the bone, the poor fellow opened his eyes, as 
if awakening from a tranquil sleep, and said ina 
dreamy sort of way, ‘* You are sawing!’ The 
tone was that of a casual observation from a by- 
stander, not the exclamation of a man who at the 
instant was losing a limb. A while after, he re- 
covered, and then said he both heard and saw the 
sawing of the bone, but did not feel it. A lady who 
was being operated on for a tumor, never once lost 
her faculties, and even requested a medical friend 
near her ‘‘ not to leave town without calling upon 
her ;’’ yet she experienced not the slightest pain. 
Another was taken with a jocose fit, and winked, 
laughed, nodded, and took astronomical observations 
at the wonderers around him. It has been suggested 
that absolute unconsciousness is not necessary to 
secure insensibility; and a somewhat enthusiastic 
writer says he fully anticipates the time when the 
patient shall sit unconcernedly inhaling his ether, 
and giving directions as to the operation. We 
“—_ suggest, perhaps, a few for his consideration. 
“There now, cut a little deeper, or you won’t make 
a good stump.”’ ‘ That’s the wrong tooth; take 
out the next;’’ and such-like. The intoxicating 
agent was at first only suspected to be sulphuric 
ether; it is now fully ascertained that such is the 
case. It is, however, worthy of remark that the 


ether requires some previous preparation before it is | 


in an appropriate condition for use in the process of 
inhalation. Some remains of acid, and a little 
water, are generally to be found in ether sold by the 
chemists, and these must be removed according to 
art. The fact has not met with the notice it de- 
serves ; but it has been mentioned that a very curi- 
ous diversity of effects is produced by the pure and 
the impure ether. When purified by being washed 
in water, and inhaled, it gave birth to feelings of 
the most blissful character ; when, again, impure 
ether was inhaled, ideas of horror and gloom filled 
the mind. ‘The subject deserves further atteution. 








FRESH FACTS ABOUT ETHER. 


There are some risks attendant upon the process, 
the mention of which will, we trust, confine its use 
in every instance to the direction of a medical prae- 
titioner. It may produce a state closely resembling 
apoplexy, or it tmay cause a condition called collapse, 
from which recovery may take place with difficulty, 
or notatall. Under proper medical superintendence 
the process would be instantly arrested on the first 
appearance of dangerous symptoms ; but if it were 
administered as an amusement, and pushed to the 
degree of insensibility, danger might arise, and its 
effects become altogether irremediable. The notion 
of the explosibility of the patient under its influence, 
if approached too nearly with a lighted eandle, is a 
mistake ; the experiment has been made, a light 
was hold close to the mouth, but no explosion took 
place. With young children it is also stated there 
is some risk ; but operations have been performed 
on them without the little creatures either suffering 
pain, or experiencing any bad consequences after- 
wards. ‘To those who have inhaled ether for the 
fun of the thing, as the intoxicating vapor leaves a 
strong desire for more, we may be permitted to men- 
tion a danger of another kind. A gentleman pos- 
sessed of considerable talent and enlarged intellectual 
powers having once inhaled ether, and experienced 
its wonderful expansive effects upon the mind, be- 
came possessed with the odd idea that, by occasional 
inhalations, he could continue to expand his mental 
powers indefinitely. He applied himself again and 
again so energetically to the task, as very shortly to 
require personal restraint. ‘The ether withheld, he 
recovered ; and being liberated, flew to his delusion 
once more, and is now in a melancholy condition of 
the most hopeless lunacy. 

This important discovery has thrown open a new 


‘field of inquiry, or rather has redpened an old one, 


before the medical world—the administration of 
medicines in a volatile state. An institution founded 
by Dr. Beddoes, known as the Pneumatic Institu- 
tion, existed many years since, in which such agen- 
cies were employed, but shortly fell into disrepute. 
It is yet possible that, in certain cases, and with 
certain medicines, the practice may now again be 
revived, but it requires much caution. Not only 
has etherization banished pain from some thousands 
of operations upon the human subject, but, with the 
true benignant spirit of our day, its soothing influ- 
ences have been extended to the brute. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and dogs have breathed its luxurious 
atmosphere, and have undergone the most serious 
operations without evincing any suffering. Some 
curious experiments have been also made upon the 
relative tolerance of ether upon birds, quadrupeds, 
and fish. Gold-fish, linnets, and guinea-pigs have all 
been made insensible by its means; and on being 
pricked slightly, appeared unconscious of the injury. 
As was to be expected from their anatomical strue- 
ture, birds are most rapidly affected ; next to them, 
quadrupeds ; and slowest of all, fish. 
The inventors of etherization could scarcely have 
ventured even to anticipate some of the remarkable 
urposes to which their process was to be applied. 
t has not only been employed in surgery, obstetric 
medicine, and the veterinary art, but it has also been 
used in medicine to produce relaxation of spasm, 
and also for the relief of violent attacks of tic dou- 
loureaux, and painful affections of the nerves. It has 
been proposed to produce insensibility also in cases 
of malingering, where disease is feigned for the 
purpose of securing a discharge from service. Two 
eases are related, which show in a curious manner 
the protection it bestows upon the real, and the de 
tection it affords of the sham invalid. The first was 
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that of a young soldier recently enlisted, who pro- | 
fessed his incapacity for military service on account | 
of a diseased hip-joint ; he was etherized, and the 
joint was really found to be stiff and immovable. 

he second, also a soldier, appeared sadly distorted 
by an aggravated spinal curvature ; he was also 
made to inhale, and in four minutes his dreadful- 
looking spinal disease vanished, and his spine be- 
came like that of another man. On recovering, his 
shame and disgrace may be easily pictured. 

We thus bring to a conclusion our brief outline 
of the most prominent recent facts known relative 
to this invaluable discovery. As it is still only in 
its infancy, the sphere of its usefulness may reason- 
ably be expected to extend over a much wider de- 
partment than it has hitherto reached of human 
misery and suffering. — Chambers’ Journal. 


Sea-Baruinc.—Sea-bathing, on account of its 
stimulating and penetrating power, may be placed 
at the head of those means that regard the care of 
the skin, and which certainly supplies one of the 
first wants of the present generation, by opening 
the pores, and thereby reinvigorating the whole 
nervous system. ‘This bathing is attended with 
two important advantages. The first is, that besides 
its great healing power in cases of disease, it may 
be employed by those who are perfectly well, as 
the means most agreeable to nature for strengthen- 
ing and preserving heaith. Ip this respect it may 
be compared to bodily exercise, which can remove 
diseases otherwise incurable, and which may be 
used also by those who are sound in order to pre- 
serve themselves in that state. The other advan- 
tage is, the noble, grand, and indescribable pros- 
pect of the sea connected with it, and which, on 
those not acquainted with it, has an effect capable 
of bracing up the nervous system, and producing a 
beneficial exaltation of the whole frame. I am 
fully convinced that the physical effects of sea-bath- 
ing must be greatly increased by this impression on 
the mind, and that a hypochondriac or nervous per- 
son may be half-cured by residing on the sea-coast, 
and enjoying a view of the grand scenes of nature 
which will there present themselves. —Hufeland. 


JAMIE ’S ON THE STORMY SEA. 


Ere the twilight bat was flitting, 
In the sunset, at her knitting, 
Sang a lovely maiden, sitting 

Underneath her threshold tree ; 
And, ere daylight died before us, 
And the vesper star shone o'er us, 
Fitful rose her tender chorus, 

** Jamie ’s on the stormy sea.”’ 


Warmly shone the sunset glowing, 
Sweetly breathed the young flowers blowing ; 
Earth, with beauty overflowing, 

Seemed the home of love to be, 
As those angel tones ascending, 
With the scene and season blending, 
Ever had the same low ending,— 

** Jamie ’s on the stormy sea.”” 


Curfew bells remotely ringing, 
Mingled with that sweet voice singing, 
And the last red ray seemed clinging, 


JAMIE ’S ON THE STORMY SEA—THE ALBUM. 





Ling’ringly, to tower and tree— 


Nearer as I came; and nearer, 

Finer rose the notes, aud clearer, 

Oh! ’t was heaven itself to hear her,— 
** Jamie ’s on the stormy sea.” 


Blow, ye west winds! blandly hover 
O’er the bark that bears my lover ; 
Gently blow and bear him over 

To his own dear home and me; 
For when night winds bend the willow, 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 
Thinking of the foaming billow— 

** Jamie ’s on the stormy sea.” 


How could I but list, but linger, 

To the song, and near the singer, 

Sweetly wooing heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy sea ; 

And while yet her lips did name me, 


Forth I sprang, my heart o’ercame me— 
** Grieve no more, sweet, | am Jamie— 


Home returned to love and thee.”’ 


THE ALBUM. 


Wuen wandering through some region fair,— 


A sunny land, by Nature’s care, 

In all her varied glories drest, 

With all her rarest treasure blest ;— 
Should chance disclose—retired and lone, 


And long with moss and weeds o’ergrown— 


Some mouldering relic of the past, 
That tells where man his lot had cast, 
But, silent now, and desolate, 
Reveals no record of his fate ;— 
Sudden that deep and quiet mood, 
The blessed charm of solitude, 
Dissolves, as if by magic spell, 


While new-born thoughts and feelings tell 


How deep within the bosom lie 

The springs of human sympathy ! 
Then wakes the fond desire to trace 
Who once had made his dwelling-place 
Where now, in melancholy state, 

Pale ruin only finds a seat! 

Perchance some legend may disclose 
A darkened tale of mortal woes,— 

Of one, to adverse fate consigned, 

Yet rich in gifts and grace of mind, 
Who here awhile in peace reposed, 
And here * life’s fitful fever’’ closed ! 
Henceforth a mystic influence, wrought 
Of sad yet sweetly-soothing thought, 
Hallows, in Memory’s fond regard, 
The lingering relie Time hath spared ! 
Even such the gentle spell that o’er 


The Ausum breathes its secret power,— 


Kimbalming every relic rare, 

And fond memorial, treasured there ! 
‘Trace we, upon its varied page, 

The sprightly lay, the maxim sage,— 
Strains of impassioned eloquence, 

Or truths of holier influence,— 

Or, drest in Nature’s loveliest guise, 
The pencil’s magic mimicries ;— 


O’er each, some hand, or praised, or loved, 


Or by affection’s impulse moved, 


Hath shed a charm, to gentle hearts endeared, 
By memory cherished, and by love revered ! 


Sharpe's Magazire. 
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From Black wood’s Magazine. 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON AT 
ST. HELENA.* 


Wuatever may be the pursuits of our rity, 
whether the mind of nations will turn on philosophy 
or polities, whether on a descent to the centre of 
the earth, or on the model of a general Utopia— 
whether on a telegraphic correspondence with the 
new planet, by a galvanized wire two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty millions of miles long, or on a 
chartist government—we have not the slightest 
reason to doubt, that our generation will be regarded 
as having lived in the most brilliaut time of the by- 
gone world, 

The years from 1789 to 1815 unquestionably 
include the most stirring period since the great 
primal convulsion, that barbarian deluge which 
changed the face of Europe in the fifth century. 
But the vengeance which called the Vandal from 
his forest to crush the Roman empire, and after 
hewing down the Colossus which, for seven hun- 
dred years, had bestrode the world, moulded king- 
doms out of its fragments, was of a totally different 
order from that which ruled over our great day of 
change. In that original revolution, man, as the 
individual, was scarcely more than the sufferer. It 
was a vast outburst of force, as uncireumscribed as 
uncontrollable, and as unconnected with motives 
merely human, as an inroad of the ocean. It was 
a vast expanse of human. existence, rushing surge 
on surge over the barriers of fair and fertile empire. 
It was hunger, and love of seizure, and hot thirst 
of blood, embodied in a mass of mankind rushing 
down upon luxury and profligacy, and governmental 
incapacity embodied in other masses of mankind. 
An invasion from the African wilderness with all its | 
lions and leopards in full roar, could searcely have | 
less been urged by motives of human nature. 

But the great revolution which in our time shook 
Europe, and is still spreading its shock to the con- 
fines of the world, was Auman in the most remark- 
able degree. It was the work of impulses fierce 
and wild, yet peculiarly belonging to man. It was 
a succession of lights and shadows of human char- 
acter, contrasted in the most powerful degree, as 
they passed before the eye of Europe—the ambition 





of man, the rage of man, the voluptuousness, the 
ferocity, the gallantry, and the fortitude of man, in| 
all the varieties of human character. It was man | 
in the robes of tragedy, comedy, and pantomime, | 
but it was everywhere man. Every great event on 
which the revolution was suspended for the time, | 
originated with some remarkable individual, and | 
took its shape even from some peculiarity in that) 
individual. 

Thus, the period of mob-massaere began with the | 
sudden ascendency of Marat—a hideous assassin, | 
who regarded the knife as the only instrament of | 
governing, and proclaimed as his first prineiple of | 
political regeneration, that ‘* half a million of heads 
must fal!.’’ 

The second stage, the reign of terror, began with | 
Robespierre, a village lawyer; in whose mingled | 
cruelty and craft originated the bloody mockeries | 
of that ‘ revolutionary tribunal’? which, under the} 
semblance of trial, sent all the aceused to the guillo- | 
tine, and in all the formalities of justice committed | 
wholesale murder. 


* History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. | 
By General Count Moxtuotox. Vols. iii. and iv. | 
London: H. Colburn. | 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


The third stage was the reign of the directory— 
the work of the voluptuous Barras—and reflecting 
his profligacy in all the dissoluteness of a govern- 
meat of plunder and confiscation, closing in national 
debauchery and decay. 

The final stage was war—under the guidance of 
a man whose whole character displayed the most 
prominent features of soldiership. From that mo- 
ment, the republic bore the sole impress of war. 
France had placed at her head the most impetuous, 
subue, ferocious, and all-grasping, of the monarchs 
of mankind. She instantly took the shape which, 
like the magicians of old commanding their familiar 
spirits, the great magician of our age commanded 
her to assume. Peace—the rights of man—the 
mutual ties of nations—the freedom of the serf and 
the slave—the subversion of all the abuses of the 
ancient thrones—all the old nominal! principles of 
revolutionary patriotism, were instantly thrown 
aside, like the rude weapons of a peasant insurrec- 
tion, the pike and the ox-goad, for the polished and 
powerful weapons of royal armories. In all the 
conquests of France the serf and the slave were 
left in their chains ; the continental kingdoms, bleed- 
ing by the sword until they lay in utter exhaustion, 
were suffered to retain all their abuses ; the thrones, 
stripped of all their gold and jewels, were yet suf- 
fered to stand. Every pretext of moral and physi- 
eal redress was contemptuously abandoned, and 
France herself exhibited the most singular of al! 
transformations.—The republic, naked, frantic, and 
covered with her own gore, was suddenly seen 
robed in the most superb investitures of monarchy ; 
assuming the most formal etiquette of empire, and 
covered with royal titles. This was the most ex- 
traordinary change in the recollections of history, 
and for the next hundred, or for the next thousand 
years, it will excite wonder. But the whole period 
will be to posterity what Virgil describes the Italian 
plains to have been to the peasant of his day, a 
scene of gigantic recollections ; as, turning up with 
the ploughshare the site of ancient battles, he finds 
the remnants of a race of bolder frame and more 
trenchant weapons—the weiglitier sword and the 
mightier arm. 

What the next age may develop in the arts of 
life, or the knowledge of nature, must remain in 
that limbo of vanity to which Ariosto consigned 
embryo politicians, and Milton consigned departed 
friars—the world of the moon, But it will scarcely 
supply instances of more memorable individual fac- 
ulties, or of more powerful effects produced by those 
faculties. ‘The efforts of conspiracy and conquest in 
France, the efforts of conservatism and constitution 
in England, produced a race of men whom nothing 
but the crisis could have produced, and who will 
find no rivals in the magnitude of their capacities, 
the value of their services, in their loftiness of prin- 
ciple, and their influence on their age; until some 
similar summons shall be uttered to the latent pow- 
ers of mankind, from some similar crisis of good 
and evil. The eloquence of Burke, Pitt, Fox, and 
a crowd of their followers, in the senate of England, 
and the almost fiendish vividness of the republican 
oratory, have remained without equals, and almost 
without imitators—the brillianey of French soldier- 
ship, in a war which swept Europe with the swift- 
ness and the devastation of a flight of Joeusts—the 
British campaigns of the peninsula, those most con- 
summate displays of fortitude and decision, of the 
science which baffles an enemy, and of the bravery 
which crushes him—will be lessons to the soldier 
in every period to come. 
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Bot the foremost figure of the great history-piece | ing the French soldiery that Napoleon was stil] in 
of revolution was the man of whose latter hours we | existence. 
are now contemplating. Napoleon may not have| Yet there was a pettiness in all his remonstrances, 
been the ablest statesman, or the most scientific} wholly inconsistent with greatness of mind. He 
soldier, or the most resistless conqueror, or the most | thus talks of Sir Hudson Lowe :— 
magnificent monarch of mankind—but what man of **T never look on him without being reminded of 
his day so closely combined all those characters, | the assassin of Edward II. in the Castle of Berke- 
and was so distinguished in them all? It is idle to| ley, heating the bar of iron which was to be the 
call him the child of chance—it is false to call his| instrument of his crime. Nature revolts against 
power the creation of opportunity—it is trifling with | him. In my eyes she seems to have marked him, 
the common understanding of man, to doubt his, like Cain, with a seal of reprobation.”’ 
genius. He was one of those few men whoare| Napoleon's knowledge of history was here shown 
formed to guide great changes in the affairs of | to be pretty much on a par with his knowledge of 
nations. ‘The celebrity of his early career, and the! Scripture. The doubts regarding the death of 
support given to him by the disturbances of France, | Edward II. had evidently not come to his knowl- 
are nothing in the consideration of the philosopher ; | ledge ; and, so far as Cain was concerned, the sign 
or pethaps they but separate him more widely from| was not one of reprobation, but of protection—it 
the course of things, and assimilate him more essen-| was a mark that ‘‘ no man should slay him.” 
tially with those resistless influences of nature; But all those complaints were utterly unworthy 
which, rising from we know not what, and operat- | of a man who had played so memorable a part in the 
ing we know not how, execute the penalties of | affairs of Europe. He who had filled the French 
Heaven :—those moral pestilences which, like the | throne had seen enough of this world’s glory ; and 
physical, springing from some spot of obscurity,| he who had fallen from it had been plunged into a 
aud conveyed by the contact of the obscure, sud-| depth of disaster which ought to have made him 
denly expand into universal contagion, and lay | regardless ever after of what man could do to him. 
waste the mind of nations. A man of his rank ought to have disdained both 

In the earlier volumes of the Journal of Count! the good and ill which he could receive from the 
Montholon, the assistance of Las Cases was used to| governor of his prison. But he wanted the mag- 
collect the imperial dicta. But on the baron’s being | nanimity that bears misfortune well : when he could 
seat away from St. Helena—an object which he, no longer play the master of kingdoms, he was 
appears to have sought with all the eagerness of | content to quarrel about valets ; and having lost the 
one determined to make his escape, yet equally | world, to make a little occupation for himself in 
resclved un turning that escape into a subject of | complaining of the want of etiquette in his dungeon. 
complaint—the duty of recording Napoleon’s opin- But the spirit of the intriguer survived every other 
ions devolved on Montholon. In the year 1818, | spirit within him, and it is by no means certain that 
Napoleon’s health began visibly to break. His com-| the return of O’Meara and Gourgaud to Europe 
munications with O’Meara, the surgeon appointed | was not a part of that intrigue in which Napoleon 
by the English government, became more frequent ; | played the Italian to the last hour of his life. It is 
and as Napoleon was never closely connected with | true that the general returned under a certificate of 
any individual without an attempt to make him a) ill health, and it is also perfectly possible that the 
partisan, the governor's suspicions were excited by | surgeon was unconscious of the intrigue. But there 
this frequency of intercourse. We by no means| can be no doubt of the design; and that design was, 
desire to stain the memory of O'Meara (he is since | to excite a very considerable interest in Europe, on 
dead) with any dishonorable suspicion. But Sir) behalf of the prisoner of St. Helena. Gourgand, 
Hudson Lowe cannot be blamed for watching such | immediately after his arrival, wrote a long letter to 
a captive with all imaginable vigilance. The recol-| Marie Louise, which was palpably intended more 
Jeetion of the facility which too much dependence | for the Emperors of Russia and Austria than for the 
on his honor gave to Napoleon's escape from Elba | feelings of the ex-empress, of whose interest in the 
justly sharpened the caution of the governor. The | matter the world has had no knowledge whatever. 
fear of another European conflagration made the| In this letter it was declared, that Napoleon was 
safeguartl of the ex-emperor an object of essential dying in the most frightful and prolonged agony. 
policy, not merely to England, but to Europe; and | ‘‘ Yes, madame,’’ said this epistle, ‘‘ he whom 
the probability of similar convulsions rendered his| divine and human laws unite to you by the most 
detention at St. Helena as high a duty as ever was| sacred ties—he whom you have beheld an object 
intrusted to a British officer. | of homage to almost all the sovereigns of Europe, 

We are not now about to discuss the charges| and over whose fate I saw you shed so many tears 
made against Sir Hudson Lowe ; but it is observa-| when he left you, is perishing by a most cruel death 
ble, that they are made solely on the authority of | —a captive on a rock in the midst of the ocean, at 
Napoleon, and of individuals dismissed for taking a distance of two thousand leagues from those 
too strong an interest in that extraordinary man. | whom he holds most dear.”’ 
Those complaints may be easily interpreted in the} The letter then proceeds to point out the object 
instance of the prisoner, as the results of such a/ of the appeal. ‘ These sufferings may continue 
spirit having been vexed by the circumstances of | for a long time. There is still time to save him: 


his tremendous fall; and also, in the instance of | the moment seems very favorable. The sovereigns 


those who were dismissed, as a species of excuse 
for the transactions which produced their dismissal. 
But there can be no’ doubt that those complaints had 
not less the direct object of keeping the name of 
the ex-emperor before the eyes of Europe; that 
they were meant as stimulants to partisanship in 
France ; and that, while they gratified the ineura- 
ble bile of the fallen dynasty against England, they 
were also directed to produce the effect of remind- 





are about to assemble at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle—passions seem calmed— Napoleon is now 
far from being formidable. In these circumstances 
let your majesty deign to reflect what an effect a 
great step on your part would produce—that, for 
instance, of going to this congress, and there so- 
liciting a termination to the emperor's sufferings, 
of supplicating your august father to unite his efforts 
with yours, in order to have Napoleon confided to 
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his charge, if policy did not permit him to be re- 
stored to liberty; and how great would be your 
majesty’s own happiness. It would be said, the 
sovereigns of Europe, after having vanquished the 
great Napoleon, abandoved him to his most cruel 
enemies ; they conducted him towards his grave by 
the most prolonged and barbarous torments; the 
continuation of his agony urged him even to de- 
mand more active executioners ; he seemed forgot- 
ten, and without hope of aid; but Marie Louise 
remained to him, and he was restored to life.’’ 

Whether this letter ever reached its address is 
not clear; but if it did, it produced no discoverable 
effect. 

But the absence of those confidants increased the 
troubles of the unlucky Montholon in a formidable 
degree, and Napoleon’s habit of dictating his 
thoughts and recollections, (which he frequently 
continued for hours together, and sometimes into 
the middle of the night,) pressed heavily on the 
count and Bertrand ; the latter being excluded after 
six in the evening, when the sentinels were posted 
for the night, as he resided with his family, and 
thus devolving the task of the night on Montholon. 
Those dictations were sometimes on high questions 
of state, and on theories of war; sometimes on 
matters of the day, as in the following instance. 

The death of the Princess Charlotte, which 
threw the mind of England into such distress, had 
just been made known at St. Helena. Napoleon 
spoke of it as reminding him of the perilous child- 
birth of Marie Louise. ‘* Had it not been for me,”’ 
said he, ** she would have lost her life, like this 
poor Princess Charlotte. What a misfortune! 
young and beautiful, destined to the throne of a 
great nation, and to die for want of proper care on 
the part of her nearest relations! Where was 
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her husband? where was her mother? why were 


they not beside her, as I was beside Marie Lou- 
ise’ She, too, would have died, had I left her 
to the care of the professional people. She owes 
her life to my being with her during the whole time 
of danger; for I shall never forget the moment 


when the accoucheur Dubois came to me pale with | in the affairs of Naples and Northern Italy. 





OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


palace was about to be built for the king of Rome 
at Passey, it was necessary to purchase some build- 
ings which already stood on the ground. One of 
these was a hut belonging to a cooper, which the 
architects valued at a thousand francs. But the 
cooper, resolving to make the most of his tenure, 
now demanded ten times the sum. Napoleon or- 
dered the money to be given to him; but when the 
contract was brought to him to sign, the fellow 
said, that “‘as an emperor disturbed him,” he 
ought to pay for turning him out, and must give 
him thirty thousand franes. ‘* T he good man is a 
little exacting,”’ said Napoleon, ‘ still there is some 
sense in his argument. Give him the thirty thou- 
sand, and let me hear no more about it.’’ But the 
cooper, thinking that he had a fine opportunity, now 
said that he could not take less than forty thousand. 
The architect did not know what to say; he dared 
not again mention the matter to the emperor, and 
os it was absolutely necessary to have the house. 
Napoleon learned what was passing, and was an- 
gry, but allowed the offer of the forty thousand. 
Again the dealer retracted, and demanded fifty 
thousand. “ He is a despicable creature,”’ said 
the emperor. ‘ I will have none of his paltry hut: 
it shall remain where it is, as a testimony of my 
respect for the law.”’ 

he works were still going on at the time of the 
exile, in 1814; and the cooper, finding himself in 
the midst of rubbish and building materials, groaned 
over the consequences of his folly, or rather of his 
extortion, for he had thus, deservedly, lost the op- 
portunity of making his fortune. 

The death of Cipriani, the maitre d’ hotel, occurred 
about this time, and was startling from its sudden- 
ness. He was ‘serving Napoleon's dinner, when h: 
was attacked by such violent pains, that he was 
unable to reach his chamber without assistance 
He rolled on the ground, uttering piercing cries. 
Four-and-twenty hours afterwards his coffin wa: 
carried to the cemetery of Plantation House! Cip- 
riani had been employed in the secret police, and 
had distinguished himself by some difficult missions 
lt 


fright, and hardly able to articulate, and informed | was only after the banishment to Elba that he had 


me that a choice must be made between the life of | formed a part of the household. 


the mother and that of the child. 
imminent ; 
decision. 

right. 
of a citizen’s wife of the Rue St. Denis.’ 
remarkable fact, that this answer produced an elec- 
tric effect on Dubois. He recovered his sang froid, 
and calmly explained to me the causes of the dan- 
ger. 
of Rome was born; 
lieved te be dead, he had suffered so much on com- 


‘Save the mother,’ said I—‘it is her 


The peril was | that the taking of Capri was owing. 
there was not a moment to be lost in | 


Proceed just as you would do in the case | politan deserters. 


In a quarter of an hour afterwards, the king | when it occurred to him to employ ¢ 
but at first the infant was be- | it into his power by surprise or treachery. 


It was to Cipriani 
In 1806, Sir 
Hudson. Lowe commanded at Capri, as_lieutenant- 
colonel of a legion, composed of Corsican and Nea- 


The position of Capri in th 


It is a} Bay of Naples was of some importance for carrying 


on communications with those hostile to the Freneh 
interests in Italy. Salicetti, prime minister of Ne- 
ples, was vainly pondering on the —_ re of Capri; 
ipriani, to put 
Among 
command, wat 


the Corsicans under Sir H. Lowe's 


ing into the world, and it was with much difficulty | one Suzanelli, a profligate, who had reduced him- 


that the physicians recalled him to life.’ 


| self by his debaucheries to acting as a spy. Cipm- 


It will probably be recollected as a similar in-| ani soon ascertained that they had been fellow-stu- 
stance of the advantage of care and decision, that | dents at college. 


Queen Caroline was rescued from the same hazard. 
Her accouchment was preceded by great suffering, 
and her strength seemed totally exhausted. The 
attendants were in a state of extreme alarm, when 
Lord Thurlow said, in his usual rough way, 
** Don’t think of princesses here : treat her like the 
washerwoman, and give her a glass of brandy.’’ 
The advice was followed, and the princess speedily 
recovered. 

Connected with the history of this short-lived 
son, is an anecdote, which Napoleon related as an 
instance of his own Jove of justice. When the 





The whole : story is curious, as an instance of the 
dexterity of Italian treachery, and of the difficulty 
which an honest _ must always find in dealing 
with that people. Cipriani instantly found out 
Suzanelli, who was then in Naples, and said, *! 
know all, but we are fellow-countrymen—we have 
eaten the same soup: I do not desire to make you 
lose your head: choose between the scaffold and 
making your fortune from your own country. You 
are the spy of the English : help me to expel them 
from Capri, and your fortune is made. Refuse, and 
you are my prisoner, and will be shot within twenty- 
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fourhours.”” ‘‘ I take your offer,”’ was the answer. | waiting for the return of Cipriani, whom he had 


«What do you want with me?’ Cipriani — sent on a special mission. 


to give him double what he received trom the 
ish, on condition of handing over all the letters 

which he received for Naples, and delivering the 

answers as if he had received them from the wri- 

tars. Suzanelli thenceforth communicated all news 

relative to the movements of old Queen Caroline, 

snd the British in the Mediterranean. Sir Hudson 

Lowe’s confidence in Suzanelli was so much in- 

ceased by the apparently important communica- 

tions which the Neapolitan police had purposely 

made to him, that he rewarded him profusely, and 
st length accepted his offer of furnishing recruits to 
the Corsican legion at Capri. When the garrison 
was corrupted through the medium of those recruits, 
and an expedition was prepared at Naples, Suzanelli, 
in order to hoodwink the governor of Capri, whose 
vigilance might be awakened by the preparations, 
sent him a detailed report of the strength and object 
of the expedition, but telling him that it was meant 
to attack the Isle of Ponza. ‘The expedition, under 
General La Marque, sailed at night, and the French 
effected their landing by surprise. The royal Mal- 
tese regiment contained a great number of Suza- 
nelli’s recruits. They laid down their arms, and 
surrendered the forts in their charge. ‘The com- 
mandant succeeded with difficulty in shutting him- 
self up in the citadel with the royal Corsican regi- 
ment. It was inaccessible by assault, but the 
French dragged some heavy guns to a commanding 
height, and after a cannonade the garrison capitu- 
lated. 

This story is not exactly true ; for the capitula- 
tion was not the result of the cannonade ; but water 
and provisions had totally failed. The attempt 
made by an English frigate to succor the island had 
been frustrated by a violent gale, and there was no 
resource but to give up the island. Yet, if our 
memory is exact, there was no capitulation ; for the 
garrison escaped without laying down their arms. 

It is proverbial, that great events frequently de- 
perd upon very little causes. All the world now 
blames the precipitancy of Napoleon in leaving Elba 
while the congress was assembled. If he had 
waited until it was dissolved, he would have gained 
all the time which must have been lost by the allies 
in retiniting their councils. ‘The princes and di- 
plomatists would have been scattered; the armies 
would have marched homewards ; months would 
probably have elapsed before they could again have 
been brought into the field; and during that period, 
there would have been full opportunity for all the 
arts of intrigue and insinuation, which Napoleon so 
well knew how to use. Or, if he had delayed his 
return for a twelvemonth longer, he would have 
only found the obstacles so much the more dimin- 
ished. In short, to him the gain of time was every- 
thing. 

His own narrative on the subject now was, that 
he had been misled ; that he was fully sensible of 
the advantages of delay, but that accident had be- 
trayed him. He had established a secret corre- 
spondence with Vienna, through which he received 


Had he waited for thas 

return, the Emperor Alexander would have been on 

his way to Russia. But the result of his precip- 

itancy was, that by rushing into France, while the 

emperors and diplomatists were still in combination, 

they were enabled to level the blow at him imme 

diately. Instead of negotiations, he was pursued 

with a hue and cry ; oa instead of being treated as 

a prince, he was proclaimed an outlaw. Cipriam 

arrived in Elba on the 27th of February, but Napo 

leon had sailed on the evening of the 26th. So 

delicate was the interval between total ruin and 

what might have been final security ; for Cipriani 

brought news of the congress, and despatches from 

Vienna, which would have proved the importance 

of delaying the departure of the expedition. 

But it must now be acknowledged that, if there 

ever was a human being under the influence of in- 

fatuation, that being was Napoleon, in the latter 

stages of his career. For ten years the favorite of 

fortune, the long arrear had begun to be paid in the 
year 1812. His expedition to Moscow was less a 
blunder than a frenzy. There was, perhaps, not 
one man in a thousand in Europe but foresaw the 
almost inevitable ruin of his army. We can recok 
lect the rejoicing with which this perilous advance 
was viewed in England, and the universal prediction 
that the Russian deserts would be the grave of his 
army, if not of hisempire. Poland had been con 
quered in a march and a month. The residence of 
Napoleon at Warsaw for the winter would have 
raised a Polish army for him, and would have given 
him a year for the march to Moscow. But he was 
infatuated : there is no other solution of the prob- 
lem. He rushed on, captured the capital, and was 
ruined. Even with Moscow in ashes round him, 
he still persisted in the folly of supposing that he 
could persuade into peace an empire which had just 
given so tremendous an evidence of its fidelity and 
its fortitude. He was infatuated. He was detained 
amid the embers until it was impossible to remain 
longer, and equally impossible to escape the horrors 
of a Russian winter in a march of six hundred miles. 
His hour was come. Of an army which numbered 
four hundred thousand men on crossing the Niemen, 
probably not one thousand ever returned ; for the 
broken troops which actually came back had been 
reinforcements which reached the grand army from 
time to time. He reached Paris with the stamp of 
fallen sovereignty on his brow: the remainder of 
his career was a struggle against his sentence. 
Waterloo was merely the scaffold: he was under 
irretrievable condemnation long before. 

In his captivity, Napoleon was liberal in his dona- 
tives. On the departure of Balcombe, in whose house 
he had remained for some time on his arrival in the 
island, he gave him a bill for seventy-two thousand 
francs, with the grant of a pension of twelve thou- 
sand—saying to him, * I hear that your resignation 
of your employment is caused by the quarrels drawn 
upon you through the hospitality which you showed 
me: | should not wish you to regret ever having 
known me.” 


weekly accounts of all that had passed in congress,| A quarrel relative to the bulletins of Napoleon’s 
and was prepared to act accordingly. One of his | health, produced an order from the governor for the 
agents, De Chaboulon, arrived at Elba, at the same | arrest of O’Meara. ‘There was a vast quantity of 
period with the Chevalier D’Istria, (whom the King | peevishness exercised on the subject, and Napoleon 
of Naples had sent with the despatch received from | attempted to raise this trifling afiair into a general 
his ambassador at Vienna,) announcing the closing | quarrel of the commissioners. But on his declar 
of the congress, and the departure of the Emperor | ing that he would no longer receive the visits of 
Alexander. On this intelligence Napoleon deter-|O’Meara while under arrest, the governor revoked 





mined immediately to set sail for France, without} the order, and O’Meara continued his attendance 
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until instructions were received from Lord Bathurst, 
to remove him from his situation in the household 
of the emperor, and send him to England. This 
gave another opportunity for complaint. ‘I have 
lived too fong,”’ said Bonaparte ; *‘ your ministers 
are ¥ bold. When the pope was my prisoner, 
I would have cut off my arm rather than have signed 
an order for laying hands on his physician.” 

Before leaving the island, O’Meara drew up a 
statement of his patient’s health, in which he seems 
to have regarded the liver as the chief seat of his 
disease. A copy of this paper reached home, when 
Cardinal Fesch and the mother of Napoleon had it 
examined by her own physician and four medical 
professors of the university. They also pronounced 
the disease to consist of an obstruction of the liver. 
So much for the certainty of medicine. The whole 
report is now known to have been a blunder. Na- 
poleon ultimately died of a fearful disease, which 

robably has no connection with the liver at all. 
lis disease was cancer in the stomach. 

The result of those quarrels, however, was to 
give a less circumscribed promenade to Napoleon. 
On the decline of his health being distinctly stated 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, he enlarged the circle of his 
exercise, and Napoleon resumed his walks and 
works. From this period, too, he resumed those 
dictations which, in the form of notes, contained 
his personal opinions, or rather those apologies for 
his acts, which he now became peculiarly anxious 
to leave behind him to posterity. 

Whatever may be the historic value of those 
notes, it is impossible to read them withopt the 
interest belonging to transactions which shock Fu- 
rope, and without remembering that they were the 
language of a man by far the most remarkable of 
his time, if not the most remarkable for the result 
of his acts, since the fall of the Roman empire. 
In speaking of the return from Elba—* I took,’’ 


said he, *‘ that resolution as soon as it was proved 
to me that the Bourbons considered themselves as 
the continuance of the Third Dynasty, and denied 
the legal existence of the republic and the empire, 
which were thenceforth to be regarded only as 


usurping governments. ‘I'he consequences of this 
system were flagrant. It became the business of 
the bishops to reclaim their sees; the property of 
the clergy, and the emigrants must be restored. 
All the services rendered in the army of Condé and 
in La Vendée, all the acts of treachery committed in 
opening the gates of France to the armies which 
brought back the king, merited reward. All those 





This statement is true, and yet the mask is easj- 
ly taken off the revolution. ‘The whole question is, 
whether the means by which it was purchased 
were not wholly unnecessary. It cost seven years 
of the most cruel and comprehensive wickedness 
that the world ever saw ; and, when at last its vio- 
lence overflowed the frontiers, it cost nearly a 
ame of a century of slaughter, of ruthless plun- 

er and savage devastation, concluding with the 
capture of the French capital itself, twice within 
two years, and the restoration of the royal family 
by the bayonets of the conquerors. 

Yet every beneficial change which was produced 
by the revolution, at this enormous waste of na- 
tional strength and human happiness, had been 
offered by the French throne before a drop of blood 
was shed ; and was disdained by the leaders of 
the populace, in their palpable preference for the 
havoc of their species. 

In the beginning of November, 1818, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe communicated to Count Montholon a 
despatch from Lord Bathurst announcing the de- 
parture from Italy of two priests, a physician, a 
maitre d’hotel and cook, sent by Cardinal Feseh, for 
the service of Longwood. This news was received 
by the household with joy, in consequence of Na- 
© eer declining health. ‘Towards the end of 

ovember he became worse ; and Dr. Stock, the 
surgeon of one of the ships on the station, was sent 
for, and attended him for awhile. Liver complaint 
was Napoleon’s disease in the opinion of the doe- 
tor; the true disease having escaped them all. 
The paroxysm passed off, and for six weeks his 
constitution seemed to be getting the better of his 
disease. 

The complaints of the governor’s conduct appear 
to have been kept up with the same restless assi- 
duity. If we are to judge from a conversation 
with Montholon, those complaints were of the most 
vexatious order. ‘* It is very hard,” said Sir Hud- 
son, ‘* that I who take so much care to avoid doing 
what is disagreeable, should be constantly made 
the victim of calumnies ; that I should be presented 
as an object of ridicule to the eyes of the European 
powers ; that the commissioners of the great powers 
should say to me themselves, that Count Bertrand 
had declared to them that I was a fool; that I 
could not be sure that the emperor was at Long- 
wood ; that I had been forty days without seeing 
him ; and that he might be dead without my know- 
ing anything of it.’ He further said that the news- 
papers, and particularly the Edinburgh Review, 


rendered under the standard of the republic and the| were full of articles which represented him as an 


empire were acts of felony.”’ 


He then gave his spe- | assassin. 


But in the mean time, it was necessary 


cial view of the overthrow of the French monarchy. | that the orderly officer should see Napoleon every 


' : tee | 
‘*The revolution of 1789 was a general attack | 


of the masses upon the privileged classes. 


The | pleased. 


day, and that this might be done in any way he 
All that was necessary was, that he 


nobles had oceupied, either directly or indirectly, | should be seen. 


all the posts of justice, bigh and low. 


They were | 


Yet this demand of seeing him, which was thus 


exempt from the charges of the state, and yet en-| expressed in moderate terms, and obviously essen- 


joyed all the advantages accruing from them, by 
the exclusive possession of all honorable and lucra- 
tive employments. The principal aim of the revo- 
lution was to abolish those privileges.” He then 
declared the advantages of the revolution. ‘ It 
had established the right of every citizen, according 
to his merit, to attain to every employment ; it had 
broken down the arbitrary divisions of the provinces, 
and out of many little nations formed a great one. 
It made the civil and criminal laws the same every- 
where—the regulations and taxes the same every- 
where. ‘The half of the country changed its 
proprietors.” 





tial to his safe keeping, was answered in the bofty 
style of a melodrama. ‘* Count Bertrand and my- 
self have both informed you, sir, that you should 
never violate the emperor's privacy without foreing 
his doors, and shedding blood.”’ 

A great deal of the pretended irritation of Na- 
poleon and his household, arose from the govern- 
or’s omission of the word emperor in his notes ; 
and on this subject a cavil had existed even in Eng- 
land. Yet what could be more childish than such 
a cavil, either in England or in St. Helena? It is 
a well-known diplomatic rule, that no title which a 
new power may give to itself can be acknowledged, 
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except as a matter of distinct negotiation ; and those | leagues from my frontiers. Poland and its resources 
Frenchmen must have known that the governor} were but poetry, in the first months of the year 
had no right to acknowledge a title, which had| 1812.” He then adroitly flatters the Russian na- 
never been acknowledged by the British cabinet. | tion. ‘‘1 was not so mad as to think that I could 
At length the quarrel rose to bullying. The} conquer Russia without immense efforts. I knew 
governor having insisted on his point, that Napo-|the bravery of the Russian army. The war of 1807 
ieon should be seen by the orderly officer ; this was| had proved it to me.’’ He then hints at the sub- 
fiercely refused ; and at length Bertrand made use| ject of his conversations at Erfurth, and discloses 
of offensive language, filling up the offence by a}some of those curious projects, by which France 
challenge to the governor. The most surprising|and Russia were to divide the world. He says 
matter in the whole business is, that Sir Hudson | that Alexander offered to exchange his Polish prov- 
did not instantly send the blusterer to the black-| inces for Constantinople. Under this arrangement 
hole. It was obvious that the idea of fighting | Syria and Egypt would have supplied to France the 
with men under his charge was preposterous. But} loss of her colonies. He then admits that he had 
he still, and we think injediciously, as a matter} desired to marry the grand-duchess; and, finally 
of the code of honor, wrote, that if Count Bertrand| asserting that the dynasty of the Bourbons was 
had not patience to wait another opportunity, as he! forced upon the people, he declares himself willing 
could not fight his prisoner, he might satisfy his| to accept of Russian intervention to save himselt 
rage by fighting Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster, the} from the ** martyrdom of that rock.’ 
bearer of his reply, who was perfectly ready to draw| It is evident that the conduct of the governor was 
his sword. Of this opportunity, however, the} constantly guided by a wish to consult the conve- 
count had the wisdom to avoid taking advantage. | nience of his prisoner ; but the most important point 
The whole question now turned on the admission | of all was to guard against his eseape. Gradually 
of the orderly officer, to have personal evidence) the relaxations as to the limits of his movements 
that Napoleon was still in the island—a matter of | became more satisfactory even to the household 
obvious necessity, for Europe at that time teemed | themselves ; and for some time in the latter period 
with the projects of revolutionary Frenchmen for} of 1819 Napoleon was suflered to ride to consider- 
setting him free. lis eseape would have ruined | able distances in the island, without the attendance 
the governor ; but even if it had been a matter of | of an English officer. He now took long rides— 
personal indifference to him, his sense of the public) among others, one to the house of Sir William 
evils which might be produced by the return of this} Doveton, on the other side of the island. In the 
most dangerous of all incendiaries would doubtless! evenings he dictated narratives relative to some of 
have made his detention one of the first duties. the more prominent points of his history, for the 
However, finding at last that the state of Na-} purpose of their being sent to Europe, where |: 
poleon’s health might afford a sufficient guarantee} was determined, at least, never to let the interest 
against immediate escape, and evidently with thej of his name die, and where, though he was prac- 
purpose of softening the irritation between them as} tically forgotten, this clever but utterly selfish in- 
much as possible, it was finally, though ‘* tempo-| dividual deceived himself into the belief that thou- 
rarily,’” agreed to take Montholon’s word for his} sands and tens of thousands were ready to sacrifice 
being at Longwood. On the 2Ist of September,| everything for his restoration. On one of these 
the priests and Dr. Antomarchi arrived. Napole-| evenings he gave his own version of the revolt of 
on, always active and inventive, now attempted to} Marshal Ney. 
interest the Emperor of Russia in his liberation.| It will be remembered that Ney, when the com- 
It must be owned, that this was rather a bold at-| mand of the troops was given to him by Louis 
tempt for the man who had invaded Russia, rav-} X VIII. made a dashing speech to the king, declar- 
aged its provinces, massacred its troops, and finished ing that ** he would bring back the monster in an 
by leaving Moscow in flames. But he dexterously iron cage.’’ But it happened that he had no sooner 
limited himself to explaining the seizure of the| seen the monster, than he walked over to him with 
Duchy of Oldenburg, which was the commence-|his whole army. ‘This was an offence not to be 
ment of the rapacious and absurd attempt to ex-| forgiven; and the result was, that on the restoration 
clude English merchandise from the continent.) of the king, Ney was tried by a court-martial, and 
Oldenburg was one of the chief entrances by which | shot. 
those manufactures roade their way into Germany.| Of course, there could be but one opinion of this 
Its invasion, and the countless robberies which fol-| unfortunate officer's conduct; but it is curious to 
lowed, had been among the first insolences of Na-| observe the romantic color which Napoleon's dex- 
voleon, and the cause of the first irritations of |terous fancy contrived to throw over the whole 
Alexander, as his sister was married to the reigning | scene. 
‘prince. Napoleon lays the entire blame on Davoust,| ‘* Marshal Ney,”* said he, “* was perfectly loval, 
whom he charges with both the conception and the} when he received his last orders from the king. Put 
execution. But if he had disapproved ef the act} his fiery soul could not fail to be deeply impressed 
why had he not annulled it? ‘* 1 was on the point] by the intoxicating enthusiasm of the population of 








of doing so,’ said Napoleon, ‘* when I received a 
menacing notice from Russia; but,’’ said he, ** from 
the moment when the honor of France was impli- 
cated, 1 could no longer disapprove of the mar- 
shal’s proeeedings.’* He glides over the invasion 
of Russia with the same unhesitating facility. ‘] 
made war,’’ said he, ** against Russia, in spite of 
myself. I knew better than the libellers who re- 
proached me with it, that Spain was a devouring 
cancer which I ought to cure before engaging my- 
self in a terrible struggle, the first blow of which 
would be struck at a distance of five hundred 


the provinces, which was daily depriving him of 
some of his best troops, for the national colors were 
hoisted oa all sides.’? Notwithstanding this, Ney, 
when the emperor was ready at Lyons, resisted his 
recollections, until he received the following letter 
from the emperor. ‘ Then he yielded, and again 
placed himself under the banner of the empire.” 
The letter was the following pithy performance : 
—‘* Cousin, my major-general sends you the order 
of march. I do not doubt that the moment vou 
heard of my arrival at Lyons, you egain raised the 


tricolored standard among your troops. Execute 
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the orders of Bertrand, and come and join me at 
Chalons. 1 will receive you as I did the morning 
after the battle of Moseow.’’ It must be acknowl- 
edged that the man who could have been seduced 
by this letter must have been a simpleton: it has 
all the arrogance of a master, and even if he had 
been perfectly free, it was evident that obedience 
would have made him a slave. But he had given 
a solemn pledge to the king; he had been given 
the command of the army on the strength of that 
pledge ; and in carrying it over to the enemy of the 
king, he compromised the honor and hazarded the 
life of every man among them. The act was un- 
pardonable, and he soon found it to be fatally so. 
Napoleon makes no reference to the pledge, to 
the point of honor, or the point of duty, but pro- 
nounces his death a judicial assassination. Still, 
he is evidently not quite clear on the subject ; for he 
says, that even if he had been guilty, his services to 
his country ought to have arrested the hand of justice. 
Napoleon sometimes told interesting tales of his 
early career. One of those, if true, shows how 
near the world was to the loss of an emperor. After 
the siege of Toulon, which his panegyrists regard 
as the first step to his good fortune, he returned to 
Paris, apparently in the worst possible mood for 
adventure. He was at this period suffering from 
illness. Ilis mother, too, had just communicated 
to him the discomforts of her position.—She had 
been just obliged to fly from Corsica, where the 
people were in a state of insurrection, and she was 
then at Marseilles, without any means of subsist- 
ence. Napoleon had nothing remaining, but an 
assignat of one hundred sous, his pay being in ar- 
rear. *‘* In this state of dejection I went out,” said 
he, ‘‘as if urged to suicide by an animal instinet, 
and walked along the quays, feeling my weakness, 
but unable to conquer it. In a few more moments 
I should have thrown myself into the water, when 
I ran against an individual dressed like a simple 
mechanic, and who, recognizing me, threw himself 
on my neck, and cried, * Is it you, Napoleon? what 


joy to see you again!’ It was Demasis, a former 


comrade of mine in the artillery regiment. He had 
emigrated, and had retarned to France in disguise, 
to see his aged mother. He was about to go, 
when, stopping, he said,‘ What is the matter? 
You do notlisten tome. You do not seem glad to 
see me. What misfortune threatens you! You 
look to me like a madman about to kill himself.’ ’’ 

This direct appeal awoke Napoleon's feelings, 
and he told him everything. ‘* Is that all?’ said 
he; opening his coarse waistcoat, and detaching a 
belt, he added, ‘* here are thirty thousand franes in 
gold ; take them and save your mother.’’ ‘ I can- 
not,”’ said Napoleon, ** to this day, explain to my- 
self my motives for so doing, but I seized the gold 
as if by a convulsive movement, and ran like a mad- 
man to send itto my mother. It was not until it 
was out of my hands, that I thought of what I had 
done. I hastened back to the spot where I had left 
Demasis, but he was no longer there. For several 
days I went out in the morning, returning not until 
evening, searching every place where I hoped to find 
him.” 

The end of the romance is as eccentric as the 
beginning. For fifieen years Napoleon saw no 
more of his creditor. At the end of that time he 
discovered him, and asked * why he had not ap- 
pled to the emperor.’ The answer was, that he 
had no necessity for the money, but was afraid of 
being compelled to quit his retirement, where he 
lived happily practising horticulture. 





Napoleon now paid his debt, as it may be pre- 
sumed, magnificently ; made him accept three hun- 
dred thousand franes as a reimbursement from the 
emperor for the thirty thousand lent to the subaltern 
of artillery ; and, besides, made him director-general 
of the gardens of the crown, with a salary of thirty 
thousand francs. He also gave a government place 
to his brother. 

Napoleon, who seems always to have had some 
floating ideas of fatalism in his mind, remarked that 
two of his comrades, Demasis and Philipeau, had 
peculiar influence on his destiny. Philipeau had 
emigrated, and was the engineer employed by Sir 
Sydney Smith to construct the defences of Acre. 
We have seen that Demasis stopped him at the mo- 
ment when he was about to drown himself. ‘* Phil- 
ipeau,”’ said he, * stopped me before St. Jean 
d’Aere: but for him, I should have been master of 
this key of the east. I should have marched upon 
Constantinople, and rebuilt the throne of the 
East.”’ 

This idea of sitting on the throne of the Turk 
seems never to have left Napoleon's mind. He 
was always talking of it, or dreaming of it. But 
it may fairly be doubted, whether he could ever 
have found his way out of Syria himself. With 
his fleet destroyed by Nelson, and his mareh along 
the coast—perhaps the only practicable road—har- 
assed by the English cruisers; with the whole 
Turkish army ready to meet him in the defiles of 
Mount Taurus ; with Asia Minor stil] to be passed ; 
and with the English, Russian, and Turkish fleets 
and forces ready to meet him at Constantinople, his 
death or capture would seem to be the certain con- 
sequence of his fantastic expedition. The strong- 
est imaginable probability is, that instead of wear- 
ing the diadem of France, his head would have 
figured on the spikes of the seraglio. 

Suicide is so often the unhappy resource of men 
indifferent to aJl religion, that we can scarcely be 
surprised at its having been contemplated more than 
once by a mau of fierce passions, exposed to the 
reverses of a life Jike Napoleon's. Of the dreadful 
audacity of a crime, which directly wars with the 
divine will, which cuts off al) possibility of repent- 
ance, and which thus sends the criminal before hus 
Judge with all his sins upon his head, there can be 
no conceivable doubt. The only palliative can be, 
growing insanity. But in the instance which is 
now stated by the intended self-murderer, there is 
no attempt at palliation of any kind. 

‘“There was another pernod of my life,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘* when I attempted suicide; but you 
are certainly acquainted with this fact.’ ‘ No, 
sire,’? was Montholon’s reply. 

‘In that case, write what I shall tell you ; for it 
is well that the mysteries of Fontainbleau should 
one day be known.” 

We condense into a few sentences this singular 
narrative, which begins with an interview demand- 
ed by his marshals on the 4th of April, 1815, when 
he was preparing to move at the head of his army 
to attack the allies. The language of the mar- 
shals was emphatic. 

‘* The army is weary, discouraged ; desertion is 
at work among the ranks. ‘To reénter Paris can- 
not be thought of; in attempting to do su we 
should uselessly shed blood.”’ 

Their proposal was, his resignation in favor of 
his son. 

Caulaincourt had already brought him the Em- 
peror Alexander's opinion on the subject. The 
convoy had thus reported the imperial conversation : 
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—*] carry on no diplomacy with you, but I cannot 
tell you everything. Understand this, and lose not 
4 moment in rendering an account to the Emperor 
Napoleon of our conversation, and of the situation 
of his affairs here; and return again as quickly, 
bringing his abdication in favor of his son. As to 
his personal fate, | give you my word of honor that 
he will be properly treated. But lose not an hour, 
or all is lost for him, and I shall no longer have 
power to do anything either for him or his dy- 
nasty.”’ 

Napoleon proceeds. ‘I hesitated not to make 
the sacrifice demanded of my patriotism. I sat 
down at a little table, and wrote my act of abdica- 
tion in favor of my son.’’ But on that day Mar- 
mont with his army had surrendered. The allies 
instantly rejected all negotiation, after this decisive 


*“*] should not,’ said he, ‘‘ be six months in 
America without being assassinated by the Count 
d’ Artois’ creatures. Remember the Isle of Elba. 
Did he not send the Chouan Brulard there to or- 
ganize my assassination. And besides, we should 
always ¢bey our destiny. Everything is written in 
heaven. It is my martyrdom which will restore 
the crown of France to my dynasty. I see in 
America nothing but assassination or oblivion, I 
prefer St. Helena.”’ 

In the beginning of 1821, Napoleon began to 
grow lethargic. He had generally spent the day in 
pacing up and down his apartment, and dictating 
conversations and political recollections. But he 
now sat for hours listlessly and perfectly silent on 
the sofa. It required the strongest persuasion to 
induce him to take the air either on foot or en ca- 





blow in their favor. The act of resignation had not | /éche. 
reached them, and they determined on restoring the | Napoleon to the last was fond of burlesquing the 
old monarchy at once. On this the desertion was | hypocrisy or romance of the revolution. ‘The 18th 
universal ; and every man at Fontainbleau was evi-| of Brumaire, which made him first consul, and had 
dently thinking only of being the first to make his| given him two colleagues, gave him the opportuni- 
bargain with the Bourbons. Napoleon, as a last) ty of developing the patriotism of the republie. 
experiment, proposed to try the effect of war in| Shortly after that period, Sieyes, supping with the 
ltaly. heads of the republican party, said to them, at the 
But all shook their heads, and were silent. He) same time throwing his cap violently on the ground, 
at length signed the unequivocal abdication for him-| ‘* There is no longer a republic. 1 have for the 
self and his family. last eight days been conferring with a man who 
“From the time of my retreat from Russia,’’; knows everything. He needs neither counsel nor 
said he, “* I had constantly carried round my neck, | aid ; policy, laws, and the art of government are all 
in a little silken bag, a portion of a poisonous| as familiar to him as the command of an army. I 
powder which Ivan had prepared by my orders,| repeat to you, there is no longer a republic.” 
when I was in fear of being carried off by the Cos-| Sieyes was wel] known to be what the French 
sacks. My life no longer belonged to my country ;| call an idealogue. He was a theorist on govern- 
the events of the last few days had again rendered} ments, which he invented in any convenient num- 
me master of it. Why should I endure so much | ber. For the consulate he had his theory ready. 
saffering? and who knows, that my death may not| The first consul was to be like an epicure in divin- 
place the crown on the head of my son’ France) ity, enjoying himself and taking care for no one. 
was saved.’’— 





But this tranquillity of position, and nonentity of 
“TI hesitated no longer, but, leaping from my) power, by no means suited the taste of Napoleon. 
bed, mixed the poison in a little water, and drank) ‘*‘ Your grand elector,’ said he (the title which 


it, with a sort of happiness. seems to have been intended for his head of his 
“ Bat time had taken away its strength ; fearful) new constitution,) ‘ would be nothing but an idle 
pains drew forth some groans from me ; they were| king. The time for do-nothing kings is gone by— 
heard, and medical assistance arrived. It was not! six millions of franes and the Tuilleries, to play the 
Heaven's will that I should die so soon—St. Helena} stage-king in, put his signature to other people’s 
was in my destiny.” work, and do nothing of himself, is a dream. Your 
It may easily be supposed that projects were) grand elector would be nothing but a pig to fatten, 
formed for carrying the prisoner from St. Helena.! or a master, the more absolute because he would 
One of those is thus detailed. The captain of aj have no responsibility.’ It was on quitting me 
vessel returning from India, had arranged to bring a/ after this conversation,’’ said Napoleon, “‘ that Sie- 
boat te a certain point of the coast without running) yes said to Roger Ducos, ‘ My dear colleague, we 
the risk of being stopped. This person demanded, have not a president, we have a master. You and 
2 million of franes, not, as he said, for himself, but} I have no more to doubt, but to make our fortunes 
for the individual whose concurrence was necessary. | before making our pagucts.’’’ This was at least 
The million was not to be payable until the vessel! plain speaking, and it discloses the secret of ninety- 
had reached America. ‘This renders it probable! nine out of every hundred of the republicans. 
that the captain was a Yankee. At all events, it} An amusing anecdote of the memorable abbé is 
shows how nevessary was the vigilance of the gov-| then told. He wasalmoner to one of the princesses 
ernor, and how little connected with tyrauny were! of France. One day, while he was reading mass, 
lis precautions against evasion. Another project the princess, from some accidental circumstance, 
was to be carried out, by submarine vessels, and on’ retired, and her ladies followed her. Sieyes, who 
this experiment five or six thousand Louis were} was busy reading his missal, did not at first perceive 
expended in Europe. But Napoleon finished his, her departure ; but when he saw himself abandoned 
inquiry into these matters by refusing to have any-| by all the great people, and had no auditory left but 
thing to do with them. It is probable that he ex-| the domestics, he closed the book, and left the altar 
pected his release on easier terms than those of | crying, ‘‘ 1 do not say mass for the rabble !’’ This 
breaking his neck, as Montholon observes, ‘* in de-| certainly was not very democratic, and yet Sieyes 
sending the precipices of St. Helena,”’ or being} was soon afterwards the most rampant of ail possible 
starved, shot, or drowned on his passage across the | democrats. 
Atlantic. But as his object was constantly to| The history of his patriotism, however, alike ac- 
throw obloguy on the Bourbons, he placed his fears | counted for his former contempt and his subsequent 
to the account of their treachery. | fraternization. Previously to the revolution he was 
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poor, neglected, and angry ; but, as he was known 
to be a man of ability, his name was mentioned to 
De Brienne, who, though an archbishop, was prime 
minister. He was desired to attend at his next 
levee ; he attended, and was overlooked. He com- 
plained to his friend, who repeated the complaint to 
the archbishop, who desired him to appear at his 
levee ; but was so much oceupied with higher peo- 
ple, that the clever but luckless abbé was again 
overlooked. He made a third experiment, on the 
promise that he should obtain an audience; but he 
found the archbishop enveloped in a circle of epau- 
lets, grands cordons, and mitres, To penetrate 
this circle was impossible, and the abbé, now furi- 
ous at what he regarded as a mockery, rushed to 
his chamber, seized a pen, and wrote his powerful 
and memorable pamphlet entitled, ‘* What is the 
third Estate !’’ a fierce, but most forcible appeal to 
the vanity of the lower orders, pronouncing them 
the nation. ‘This was a torch thrown into a powder 
magazine—all was explosion; the church, the no- 
blesse, and the monarchy were suddenly extin- 
guished, and France saw this man of long views 
and powerful passions, suddenly raised from hunger 
and obscurity, to the highest rank and the richest 
sinecurism of the republic. 

Antomarchi was not fortunate in his attendance 
on Napoleon. Of course he felt, like every other 
foreigner, the ennui of the island, and he grew im- 
patient toreturn to Europe. At last he applied for 
permission, which Napoleon gave him in the shape 
of a discharge, with the following sting at the end. 
‘** During the fifteen months which we have spent 
in this country, you have given his majesty no con- 
fidence in your moral character. You can be of no 
use to him in his illness, and your residing here for 





several months longer would have no object, and be 
of no use.’’ However, a reconciliation was effected, | 
and the doctor was suffered to remain. But all the | 
household now began to be intolerably tired. Three | 
of the household, including the abbé, requested | 
their congé. 

There is in the spirit of the foreigner a kind of | 
gross levity, an affectation of frivolity with respect 
to women, and a continual habit of vulgar vanity, | 
which seems to run through all ranks and ages of | 
the continental world. What ean be more offen-| 
sively trifling, than the conduct which Napoleon | 
narrates of himself, when emperor, at Warsaw ! 

A Madame Waleska seems to have been the gen- 
eral belle of the city. On the night when Napoleon | 
first saw this woman, at a ball, General Bertrand | 
and Louis de Perigord appeared as her public ad- 
mirers. ‘*'lhey both,”’ said he, ** kept hovering | 
emulously round her.’ But Napoleon, emperor, | 
husband, and mature as he was, chose to play the | 
gallant on this evening also. Finding the two} 
Frenchmen in the way of his attentions, he played | 
the emperor with effect on the spot. He gave an} 
order to Berthier, thea head of his staff, instantly to | 
send off M. Perigord ‘* to obiain news of the 6th 
corps,’’ which was on the Passarge. Thus one 
inconvenience was got rid of, but Bertrand was still 
present, and during supper his attentions were so 
marked that, as he leaned over madame’s chair, his| 
aiguilettes danced on her shoulders. ‘* Upon this,’’ 
said Napoleon, ‘* my impatience was roused to such 
a pitch that [ touched him on the arm and drew him 
to the recess of a window, where I gave him orders 
‘to set out for the head-quarters of Prince Jerome,’ 
and without losing an hour to bring me a report 
of the seige of Breslau.’ Such it is to come in the 
way of emperors. ‘* The poor fellow was scarcely 





gone,” adds Napoleon, “‘ when I repented of my 
angry impulse ; and | should certainly have recalled 
him, had I not remembered at the same minute that 
his with Jerome would be useful to me.” 
And this was the conduct of a man then in the 
highest position of life, whose example must have 
been a model to the multitude, and in whom even 
frivolity would be a crime. 

Napoleon had long lived in a state of nervous 
fear, which must have made even his high position 
comfortless to him. He had been for years in dread 
of poison. ‘1 have escaped poisoning,”’ said he, 
“ten times, if I have once.”’ In St. Helena he 
never eat or drank anything which had not been 
tasted first by one of the household! Montholon, 
during the night, constantly tasted the drink pre- 
pared for him. On this subject, Napoleon told the 
following anecdote. 

‘* He was one day leaving the dinner-table with 
the Empress Josephine, and two or three other per- 
sons, when, as he was about to put his hand in his 
pocket for his snuff-box, he perceived it lying on 
the mantel-piece, in the saloon which he was enter- 
ing. He was about to open it and take a pinch, 
when his good star caused him to seat himself. He 
then felt that his snuff-box was in one of his pock- 
ets. This excited inquiry, and on sending the two 
boxes to be chemically tested, the snuff on the 
mantel-piece was discovered to be poisoned.’’ Af- 
ter this, it is somewhat absurd in M. Montholon to 
give his hero credit for sang froid, and say of him, 
that no one could take fewer precautions against 
such dangers than the emperor. His whole life 
seems to have been precautionary ; still, he senten- 
tiously talked the nonsense of fatalism. 

**QOur last hour is written above,’’ was his fre- 
quent remark. He had some absurdities on the 
subject of medicine, which would have very effect- 
ually assisted the fulfilment of this prediction. He 
had an idea that he should cure himself of his im- 
mediate disease, aud perhaps of every other, by 
swallowing orange-flower water, and soup @ ia 
reine. 

The governor, during this period, constantly of- 
fered the services of an English physician ; and Dr. 
Arnott was at last summoned, who pronounced the 
disease to be very serious, and to be connected with 
great inflammation in the region of the stomach. 


It was now, for the first time, ascertained that his 


disease was ulceration of the stomach. There is an 
occasional tribute to the humane conduct of the gov- 
ernor at this time. On April eleventh, there is this 
memorandum :— 

** Sir Hudson Lowe has left us in perfect tran- 
quillity, siace Dr. Arnott has been admitted, though 
he comes every day to the apartments of the orderly 
officer, for the purpose of conferring with the physi- 
cian.”’ 

Napoleon, now conscious of the dangerous nature 
of his disease, made his will. He had conceived 
that he was worth in various property about two 
hundred millions of franes, which he left by will, 
but of which we believe the greater part was im- 
pounded by the French government, as being public 
property. 

He now held a long conversation on the prospects 
of his son, whom he regarded as not altogether be- 
yond the hope of ascending the throne of France, 
He predicted the fall of the reigning family. ‘* The 
Bourbons,”’ said he, ‘* will not maintain their posi- 
tion after my death.’? With an exactness equally 
odd, but equally true, he predicted the rise of an- 
other branch of the dynasty. ‘* My son will arrive, 
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after a time of troubles; he has but one party to 
fear, that of the Duke of Orleans. That party has 
been germinating for a long time. France is the 
country where the chiefs of parties have the least 
interest. ‘To rest for support on them, is to build 
their hopes on sand.” 

There is a brilliant shrewdness now and then, in 
his contempt of the showy exhibitors in public life. 
“The great orators,’”’ said he, ‘* who rule the as- 
semblies by the brillianey of their eloquence, are in 

eneral men of the most mediocre talents. They 

should not be opposed in their own way, for they 
have always more noisy words at command than 
you. In my council there were men jerk: of 
much more eloquence than I was, but I always de- 
feated them by this simple argument—two and two 
make four. 

‘My son will be obliged to allow the liberty of 
the press. This is a necessity in the present day. 
My son ought to be a man of new ideas, and of the 
cause which I have made triumphant everywhere. 

* Let my son often read and reflect on history : 
that is the only true philosophy. Let him read and 
meditate on the wars of the great captains. That 
is the only means of rightly learning the science of 
war.”” 

In April, the signs of debility grew still more 
marked. On the 26th, at four in the morning, after 
acalm night, he had what Montholon regards as a 
dream, but what Napoleon evidently regarded as a 
vision. He said with extraordinary emotion, ‘1 
have just seen my good Josephine, but she would 
not embrace me; she disappeared at the moment 
when I was about to take her in my arms ; she was 
seated there; it seemed to me that I had seen her 
yesterday evening; she is not changed—still the 
same, full of devotion to me; she told me that we 
were about to see each other again, never more to 


part. She assured me of that. Did you see her?” 
Montholon attributed this scene to feverish ex- 
citement, gave him his potion, and he fell asleep; 
but on awaking he again spoke of the Empress Jo- 
sephine. 
It is difficult in speaking of dreams and actual 


visions, to know the distinction. ‘That the mind 
may be so perfectly acted upon during the waking 


hours as to retain the impressions during sleep, is} was evidently beginning to be confused. 


the experience of every day. And yet we know so 


little of the means by which truths may be commu- | delirious. ** Twice 
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few melancholy hours which now lay between him 
and the grave. 

It is painful, after a scene which implies some 
softness of heart, to find him unrepentant of one of 
the most repulsive, because the most gratuitous 
crime of his career. In the course of the day, 
Bertrand, in translating an English journal, inad- 
vertently began to read an article containing a 
violent attack on the conduct of Caulaincourt and 
Savary in the seizure of the Duc d’Enghien. Na- 
poleon interrupting him, suddenly cried, ‘* This is 
shameful.’ He then sent for his will, and inter- 
lined the following words :—‘I caused the Due 
d’Enghien to be arrested and tried, because that 
step was essential to the interest, honor, and safety 
of the French people, when the Count d’ Artois was 
maintaining, by his own confession, sixteen assas- 
sins in Paris. Under similar cireumstances I should 
act in the same way.”’ Having written these few 
lines he gave back the will. From this period he 
was engaged in writing codicils and appointing 
executors. He gave to Marchand a diamond neck- 
lace, valued at 200,000 francs. He wound up 
those transactions by an extraordinary letter—no 
less than the form of an announcement of his own 
death. It was in these words: 

** Monsieur le Gouverneur, the Emperor Napo- 
leon breathed his last on the after a long and 
painful illness. Ihave the honor to communicate 
this intelligence to you, 

**The emperor had ordered me to communicate, 
if such be your desire, his last wishes. I beg you 
to inform me, what are the arrangements, prescribed 
by your government for the transportation of his 
remains to France, as well as those relating to the 
persons of his suite. I have the honor to be 
&e., Count Monrnoton.”’ An act of this order 
implied a good deal of self-possession. But, even 
to the last day, he continued to occupy his mind 
with subjects sufficiently trying at any period. On 
one of those nights he made Montholon bring a 
table to his bed-side, and dictated for two hours ; 
the subjects being the decoration of Versailles, and 
the organization of the national guard. On the 
30th of April he was given over by the physicians. 
On the 3d of May his fever continued, and his mind 
On the 
5th of May he passed a very bad night, and became 
‘said Montholon, ‘* I thought 


meated tothe human spirit while the senses are! 1 distinguished the unconnected words, France— 
closed, that it would be unphilosophical to pro-| Armée— Tete d’ Armée—France.” 


nounce even upon those fugitive thoughts as unreal. 


His final hour now visibly approached. From 


That Napoleon must have often reflected on his | six in the morning, until half-past five in the even- 


selfish and eruel desertion of Josephine, it is per- 
fectly natural to conceive. That he may have bit- 
terly regretted it, is equally natural, for, from that 
day, his good fortune deserted him. And he might 
also have discovered that he had committed a great 
crime, with no other fruit than that of making a 
useless alliance, encumbering himself with an un- 
renial companion, and leaving an orphan child de- 

ndent on strangers, and continually tantalized by 
the recollections of a fallen throne. Those feelings, 
a the solitude of his chamber, and the general de- 
ection of his captivity, must have so often clouded 
his declining hours, that no miracle was required to 
embody them in such a vision as that described. 
And yet, so many visitations of this kind have un- 
doubtedly oceurred, that it would be rash to pro- 
nounce that this sight of the woman who had so 


' 


ing of that day, he remained motionless, lying on 
his back, with his right hand out of the bed, and 
his eyes fixed, seemingly absorbed in deep medita- 
tion, and without any appearance of suffering ; his 
lips were slightly contracted ; his wholo face ex- 
pressed pleasant and gentle impressions. 

But he seems to have been awake to external 
objects to the last. For whenever Antomarchi at- 
tempted to moisten his lips, he repulsed him with 


| his hand, and fixed his eyes on Monthvlon, as the 


only person whom he would permit to attend him. 
At sunset he died. 

The immediate cause of his death was subse- 
quently ascertained by the surgeons to have been an 
extensive ulceration of the stomach. 

On the 9th of May, the body was buried with 





military honors. On the 30th, Montholon, with the 


long been the partner of his brilliant days might | household, quitted St. Helena. 


hot have been given, to impress its moral on the 


Thus obscurely, painfully, and almost ignomin- 
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iously, closed the career of the most brilliant, ambi- 
tious, and powerful monarch of his time. No man 
had ever attained a higher rank, and sunk from it 
to a lower. No man had ever been so favored and 
80 utterly deserted by fortune. No man had ever 
— so large an influence over the mind of 
urope, and been finally an object of hostility so 
cniversal. He was the only man in history, against 
whom a continent in arms pronounced sentence of 
overthrow ; the only soldier whose personal fall was 
the declared object of a general war :—and the only 
monarch whose capture ensured the fall of his dy- 
nasty, extinguished an empire, and finished the 
loftiest dream of human ambition in a dungeon. 

Napoleon, since his fall, has been denied genius. 
But if genius implies the power of accomplishing 
great ends by means beyond the invention of others, 
he was a genius. Every act of his career was a 
superb innovation. Asa soldier, he changed the 
whole art of war. Instead of making campaigns 
of tactics, he made campaigns of triumphs. He 
wasted no time in besieging towns; he rushed on 
the capital. He made no wars of detachments, but 
threw a colossal force across the frontier, held its 
mass together, and fought pitched battles day after 
day, until he trampled down all resistance by the 
mere weight of a phalanx of 250,000 men. ‘Thus, 
in 1800, at Marengo, he reconquered Italy in twelve 
hours. In 1805, he broke down Austria in a three 
months’ war. In 1806, he crushed the Prussian 
army in four-and-twenty hours, and walked over the 
monarchy. Ia 1807, he drove the Russians out of 
Germany, fought the two desperate battles of Eylau 
and Friedland, and conquered that treaty of Tilsit, 
by which he gave the Emperor Alexander a shadow 
of empire in Asia, in exchange for the subsiance 
of universal empire in Europe. 

But his time was come. His wars had been 
wholly selfish. To aggrandize his own name, he 
had covered Europe with blood. ‘To place himself 
at the head of earthly power, he had broken faith 
with Turkey, with Russia, with Germany, and with 
Spain. The blood, the spoil, and the misery of 
taillions were upon his head. His personal crimes 
concentrated the vengeance of mankind upon his dia- 
dem. For the last three years of his political and 
military existence, he seems to have lain under an 
actual spell. Nothing but the judicial clouding of 
his intellect can account for the precipitate infirmi- 
ties of his judgment. Ilis march to Russia, as we 
have already observed, was a gigantic absurdity in 
the eyes of all Europe—his delay at Moscow was 
a gigantic absurdity in the eyes of every subaltern 
in his army. But his campaigns in France were 
only a continuation of those absurdities. With fifty 
thousand men he was to conquer three hundred 
thousand, backed by an actual million ready to rush 
into the provinces of France. How was resistance 
possible’ Treaty was his only hope ; yet he at- 
tempted to resist, and refused to treat. He was 
beaten up to the walls of Paris. The allies then 
offered him France ; he still fought, and only af- 
fected to negotiate. At length the long infatuation 
was consummated in his march from Paris; the 
allies marched ¢o Paris; and Napoleon was in- 
stantly deposed, outlawed, and undone. 

Even his second great experiment for power was 
but the infatuation repeated. Every act was an 
error; his return from Elba ought to have been 
delayed for at least a year. His campaign of 1815 
ought to have made head against the Prussians and 
Germans in the south, while he left the English and 
Prussians to waste their strength against his for- 





tresses. Even in Belgium, he ought to have poured 
the whole mass of his army on the English at once, 
instead of violating his own first principle of war, 
and dividing it into three armies, Ney’s at Quatre- 
Bras, Grouchy’s at Wavre, and his own at Ligny. 

Still, when routed at Waterloo, he had a power 
ful force in the field, the remnant of his army, with 
Grouchy’s corps. With those he ought to have 
moved on slowly towards Paris, garrisoning the 
fortresses, breaking up the roads, throwing every 
obstacle in the way of the allies, and finally, at 
the head of his 60,000 veterans, with the national 
guard of the capital and the surrounding districts, 
(amounting to not less than 100,000 men,) at once 
making a front against the allies, and negotiating. 

Above all things, he ought never to have sepax 
ated himself from the army; as he thus stripped 
his party of all power at the moment, and virtually 
delivered himself a prisoner to the Bourbonists in 
the capital. Whatever might be the difficulty of 
deciding on his conduct at the time, it is now per- 
fectly easy to see, that all these were blunders of 
the first magnitude, and that every step was direct 
to his ruin. 

He was no sooner in Paris, than he was made a 
prisoner; escaped being shot, only through the 
mercy of the allies; and, for the general quiet of 
France and Europe, was consigned, for the remain- 
der of his few and melancholy years, to the prison 
of St. Helena. 

The name of Napoleon has a great place in his 
tory. He was a great moving power of the day 
of change, a great statesman, a brilliant soldier, 
and a splendid ruler of the mightiest dominion that 
had existed under one sceptre, since the days of 
Charlemagne. He was a man of vast projects, 
vast means, and vast opportunities. But he had 
no greatness of mind; he had but one purpose, 
personal aggrandizement ; and for that purpose, he 
adopted every vice of the heart of man. 

Without being bloodthirsty by nature, he was 
cruel by habit; without being naturally avaricious, 
he was a universal spoiler; and without savagely 
hating mankind, he spurned the feelings, the suffer- 
ings and the life of man. He was hollow, fierce, 
and remorseless, where his own objects were con- 
cerned, and whether he cheated his party in the 
state, or rode over a field covered with his dying 
troops, he regarded the treachery as legitimate, and 
the slaugliter as meritorious, if they raised hima 
step nearer to the aim of his ambition. 

Vith the most splendid chances for establishing 
a name of perpetual honor, this selfishness defeated 
them all. On his accession to the throne, he might 
have secured peace, as the principle of all Euro- 
pean government. He might have developed all 
the natural powers of his empire, covered its rivers 
with commerce, filled its cities with opulence, re- 
stored the neglected fertility of its plains, and ren- 
dered its capital the centre of the most brilliant 
civilization which the world had ever seen. But 
war was for the fame of Napoleon, and he chose 
the havoc of war. 

In 1812 he might have restored the kingdom of 
Poland, and stamped perpetual renown on his dia- 
dem, by an act of imperial justice. But he preferred 
sacrificing it to the alliance of Austria—for the pur- 
pose of devastating Russia. He might have exer- 
cised his boundless influence over Spain, to bring 
the faculties of that noble country to the light, and 
add the contributions of twelve millions of a half 
forgotten race of mankind, to the general happiness 
of the world. But he preferred being called its 
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ueror, and shedding its blood in torrents. To 
France herself he might have given a rational lib- 
erty, have animated her literature, taught common 
sense to her vanity, thrown the field open to her 
genius, and guided her natural ardor, flexibility, 
and spirit of enterprise, to achievements for the 

of man, to which all the trophies of the sword 
are pale. But he cast away all those illustrious 
opportunities, and thought only of the shout of the 
rabble. 

Napoleon’s career was providential; there is no 
name in history, whose whole course bears so pal- 
pable a proof of his having been created for a Ais- 
toric purpose. Europe, in the partition of Poland, 
had committed a great crime—France, in the mur- 
der of her king, had committed a great crime. The 
three criminal thrones, and the regicidal republic, 
were alike to be punished. Napoleon was the 
appointed instrument for both purposes. He first 
crushed the democracy, and then he broke the 
strength of the three powers in the field—he thrice 
conquered the Austrian capital—he turned Prussia 
into a province—and his march to Russia desolated 
her most populous provinces, and laid her Asiatic 
capital in ashes. 

ut France, which continually paid for all those 
fearfui triumphs in her blood, was still to suffer a 
final and retributive punishment. Her armies were 
hunted from the Vistula to the Rhine, and from 
the Rhine to the Seine. She saw her capital 
twice captured—her government twice swept away 
—her conquests lost—her plunder recovered by its 
original possessors, and her territory garrisoned by 
an army of strangers—her army disbanded—her 
empire cut down to the limits of the old monarehy 
—her old masters restored, and her idol torn from 
his altar. ‘Thus were thrown away the fruits of 
the revolution, of the regicide, of the democracy, 
and of a quarter of a century of wretchedness, fury, 
and blood. 

On Napoleon himself fell the heaviest blow of 
all. All the shames, sorrows, and sufferings of 
France were concentred on his head. He saw 
his military power ruined—his last army slaugh- 
tered—his last adherents exiled—his family fugi- 
tive—his whole dynasty uncrowned, and himself 
ae up as a prisoner to England, to be sent to an 
English dungeon, to be kept in English hands; to 
finish his solitary and bitter existence in desertion 
and disease, and be laid in an English grave—leav- 
ing to mankind perhaps the most striking moral of 
blasted ambitivn ever given to the world. 


In 1840 England, at the solicitation of France, 
suffered the remains of Napoleon to be brought to 
Europe. They were received in Paris with mili- 
tary pomp, and on the 15th of December were en- 
tombed in the chapel of the Invalides. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We hope to see first carried out by the United 
States the great object to which Mr. Burritt is now 
directing his attention, as appears from the annexed 
extract from The Christian Citizen. Let us link 
ourselves with all parts of the world by these silken 
cords, which will soon become too strong to be 
broken. 


Ocean Penny Postace.—The pro: 
pects of this idea are full of hope. I was in Man- t 
chester on the 10th, where I met a circle of earnest | Economist, winds up the number and names of this 


and pros- 





Spirits, some of whom were of the ‘little upper 
room’’ circle which originated the Anti-corn-law 
movement. We agreed to organize the agitation 
of ocean penny postage in the approaching parlia- 
ment, by indoctrinating and instructing some mem- 
ber, who shall bring forward the proposition in the 
house of commons, early in the session, and make 
it his question. In the mean time, we intend to stir 
up the public mind on the subject, and endeavor to 
create that ‘‘ pressure from without,” in its favor, 
which the British legislature cannot disregard. 
There were twelve present, who engaged to furnish 
each an article on the subject for the Manchester 
press, to begin with. As an illustration of the 
progress of the idea, it may suffice to say, that at 
the Bucks county election at Aylesbury, John Lee, 
LL. D., among other questions addressed to the 
parliamentary candidates, asked them if they would 
support ocean penny postage, and the League of 
Universal Brotherhood. ‘This is a glorious country 
to agitate an idea in. You can surround it, pervade 
it, perfuse and transfuse it, in a short space of time. 
A man may lecture on ocean penny postage in 
Southampton on one evening, in Edinburgh the 
next, in Lisenadt the third, in London the fourth, 
and in Southampton again on the fifth. This is just 
the country to originate a grand international policy 
in ; for in size, as well as in other qualities, it bears 
the same proportion to the corporation of nations as 
the heart does to the human body. I hope our 
friends in America will not despair of seeing my 
face again, if I live, even though I defer my return 
till the first ocean penny post packet shall leave 
Liverpool for Boston. I liave no doubt that Uncle 
John will be ready to send letters across the Atlan- 
tic for a penny a piece, as soon as Uncle Sam will 
promise to send them from his seaboard to his west- 
ern frontier for the same price. Uncle John is get- 
ting into pretty good humor again, and now that the 
famine is over, his cheeks have recovered their for- 
mer rotundity, and begin to be flushed again with 
beef, beer, and benevolence. 


—_——_ 


Tue following letter to the Journal of Commerce 
was accidentally omitted last week, but is too good 
to be lost. In order fully to enjoy the last story, 
the reader should have heard the deep, full, slow, 
sonorous call, ‘* Order—order,”’ of the speaker. 


Lonpon, August 13. 

The elections for members to serve in parliament 
is the only absorbing topic, and | am happy to tell 
you that free-trade continues in the ascendant. 

All the members of the Anti-corn-law League 
have been returned to the commons, who were dis- 
tinguished as leaders and zealous coéperators in the 
cause. Mr. Cobden has been twice returned—for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and for Stockport ; 
Mr. Villiers has suffered a kindred success, having 
been elected both for South Lancashire and Wolver- 
hampton ; Dr. Bowring has been chosen by his old 
love, Bolton ; Mr. Bright, by acclamation, has been 
declared member for Manchester; the eloquent 
mystic, Fox, has triumphed at Oldham; George 
Thompson, of anti-slavery notoriety also, has beaten 
the secretary to the ordinance by some five or six 
thousand in the Tower Hamlets ; the veteran father 
of free-trade, Colonel Thompson—no relation to the 

revious name—is victor at Bradford; Alderman 
aywood was unopposed for North Lancashire, and 
James Wilson, the editor and proprietor of the 
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distinguished body who are now members of the| the report of the committee to the house was read 
house of commons. | depriving him of his seat, O’German was resent, 

The Joss of government candidates has been very and to be more conspicuous, squatted himself dow, 
serious. Sir John Hobhouse, president ef the Board | upon the last step of the gangway, near the minis 
of Control, has been defeated, and Feargus O’Con- | terial benches, with his fcet on what is technically 
uor, the chartist, returned in his place. Mr. Mae-' termed the floor of the house. The report having 
aulay, the eloquent organ of the ministry and the| been read and the return amended, a silence 
secretary at war, has been thrown out by an un-| ensued. All eyes were riveted upon the ex-member, 
known person at Edinburgh. Mr. Hawes, under} who had become “a stranger,’’ and therefore liable 
secretary for the colouies, has been defeated by Mr.|to be taken into custody. The speaker looked 
Charles Pearson, the solicitur to the Corporation of | daggers, but O'Gorman kept his seat. ‘ Order” 
London. All these changes add to the liberal cause, | —‘* Order’’—boomed over the benches in the well- 


though they are excessively iuconvenieut and annoy- 
ing to the cabinet. 

Among the new members, Macgregor, from the 
Board of Trade, the great political economist, has 
beea chosen by Glasgow. 

The Irish elections have been true to their well 
known characteristics, The city of Dublin exhibits 
a strange freak. O'Connell was always ambitious 
of representing in parliament the capital of Dublin, 
though a dozen other coustituencies were only too 
happy in being the object of his choice, should 
Dublin reject him. Often did he suffer that rejec- 
tion, for the Orange party were too strong, and now 
how would he rejoice could he have lived to see 
this citadel of bigotry, not only stormed but carried 


known sonorous tones of the occupant of the then 
chair, Manners Sutton. No notice was taken of 
the hint by the offender ; he looked as unconcerned 
as if the house was going on with its most ordinary 
business. Another pause of about two minutes 
elapsed—a pin might have been heard had it drop- 
no ei then was seen the dignified form of the 
first commoner of England rising with slow majesty 
from the chair, until he attained his complete alt- 
tude; a minute elapsed—the right honorable gen 
tleman drew up to the utmost tightness the primrose 
French kid gloves which covered the most delicately 
white and beautifully shaped hands in England— 
the intruder looked around the house, as if in happy 
unconsciousness of his doom, at the same time 





by his humble follower—Tom Reynolds! But who | twirling his hat upon his knees—then were heard 
is the victor, you will naturally ask, that has thus / three distinct clearings of Mr. Speaker's powerful 
beaten down Orangeism and triumphed over the | voicee—hem, heem-m, hem-m-m—and then was seen 
tories in their strongest hold! I will tell you. The|the sergeant-at-arms advancing to the bar; thus 
gentleman so familiarly named is by trade a tailor, reinforced, the speaker repeated his call to ‘* Order, 
and, owing to his deep devotion to the Liberator, | Order, Order,” in notes that never can be forgotten 
was made grand marshal of processions got up by! —and immediately up rose the two yards and an 
order of the Catholic Association and the Repeal | inch of rebellion, stood for a moment as if going to 


Association. He possesses rare activity, makes a 
capital speech, is known for his determined courage, 
but is proverbially as poor asarat. For the sake 
of a bit of fun, and to indulge in the luxury of 
hurling an oration against the enemy, he got him- 
self put in nomination against the two tory candi- 
dates, who expected to walk over the course. Such 
was the enthusiasm which Tom created, that a poll 
was demanded, but the sheriffs refused to concede, 
unless £833 6s. Sd.—his third part and share of 
the elevtion expenses—should be paid up. ‘* There 
I stood,”’ says the victor, in his speech of thanks on 
his return, ‘in the midst of that mighty establish- 
ment, without a penny in my pocket.”” Somehow 
the money was raised—300 poll clerks volunteered 
their services gratis—and so did 200 carmen to 
carry electors iu their cars to the poll! 

All this added fuel to the fire of popular resolve ; 
partisans redoubled their energies, even enemies 
admired the courage of the thing, and, as the two 
other candidates were at a discount with many of 
their usual supporters, their influence was thrown 
into the seale, and finally this lark turned into a 
reality, and poor Tom Reynoids was declared mem- 
ber for Dublin city by a majority of several hun- 
dreds! The amazement of the tories was only 
exceeded by the bewildering astonishment of the 
bran new member of parliament at his own most 
extraordinary success. 

Another curious return bas been made in Ireland. 
Mr. O'Gorman Mahon, who played such eccentric 
tricks in the house of commons several years ago, 
has been elected M. P. for Ennis. He always braved 
O'Connell. defied the house of commons, and was 
ever prepared to do the fighting business for all 
Ireland. I remember when he was last in parlia- 
ment a petition was presented against his return, 


and acommittee gave a decision in its favor. When | 


make a speech—the whole house stricken into the 
;awe of impudence—suddenly the hat was easily 
lelevated, a most profound and graceful bow was 
given to the speaker, then the head was covered, 
and coolly, and as if yet a member, did O'Gorman 
Mahon saunter leisurely to the door; but as soon 
as he reached it, and it was opened to let him out, 
he turned round and cried “* Order, Order, Order,” 
in so perfect an imitation of the speaker's last 
call, that the house, which had been silent so long, 
became convulsed with laughter, which was no 
doubt augmented by the very precipitate flight of 
the culprit. 


Ir is desirable to look at Mexico from as many 
points of view as possible. This letter, to the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle, was dated Mexico, 28th 
June. 





Since my last communication nothing of any im- 
portance has occurred iv the theatre of war. It is 
true, Santa Anna’s troops are much better organ- 
ized ; the preparations for defence are nearly com- 
pleted; that is to say, entrenchments have been 
thrown up on all the great roads leading to the city ; 
sixty-nine cannon ready to be placed in them ; some 
twenty thousand men are in and around the capital : 
the morass, which still exists where the great lukes 
formerly were, has been set under water for the last 
month—en fin something, nay, much has been done 
to render the entrance of the enemy as difficult as pos- 
sible, and it might be rendered impossible if the Mex- 
ican troops were commanded by some hundred for- 
eign officers. We are told that General Scott has 
about 8,500 men, and thirty cannon, at Puebla. In 
the beginning of the past week a despatch from 
Washington of the 15th of April reached here, 1 
which Mr. Buchanan announced to this government, 
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in the most amicable terms, that an ambassador with 

power to eonclude peace would arrive in 
ple quarters of the American commander, and it 
is su that it was this very egy pony 
who brought the despatch. But Santa Anna is 
sadly afraid of his Mexican enemies, and already a 
coalition of six of the states has been formed, who 
have declared in their congress that peace is not to be 
talked of, and who declare every one a traitor to his 
country who, under present circumstances, should 
talk of peace. The general congress, before whom 
Santa Anna wished to place the above-mentioned 
despatch, that he might either admit the plenipo- 
tentiary or decline seeing him, refuses to meet from 
the most unworthy and despicable motives. A 
large number of deputies have, in fact, already left 
Mexico, and it is very probable that even now the 
necessary number to constitute a house is no longer 
in the capital. In this wretched strife—for Santa 


THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY. 


A westzrn volunteer, recently returned from 
Mexico, gave the following graphic account of the 
battle of Monterey to a crowd of eager listeners : 

“* Thunder !” said he, ‘* you may talk about your 
er ae and sich; but I can tell you what, 

ys, one real, ginewine scrimmage, like we had 
at Monterey, is worth all the Fourth of Julys that 
was ever nocked into one. Thar ain’t nothing in 
creation like it. Gettin tite on brandy smashers 
makes a man feel pretty considerable elevated for 
awhile—it ’s very inspirin for a man of lively imagi- 
nation—but if you want to feel taller than a shot- 
tower, bigger than an elephant, and stronger than a 
jackass—if you want to feel like you could pull up 
a tree by the roots, and sweep all creation into king- 
-dom cum with the brushy eend—if you want to sae 
further, hear. better, and holler louder, jump higher 





Auna is without doubt anxious for peace—he an- 
nounced to the American commander that he should 
lay the despatch before congress, and, curious to 
relate, Mr. Thornton, the secretary of the British 
legation, was chosen as the bearer of his answer 
to Puebla. It is generally believed that England 
centinues her efforts to mediate between the two 
nations, and there still exists a party who persists 
in believing that the American forces will not 
enter Mexico, and that peace will speedily be con- 
cluded. I do not believe that Santa Anna will take 
upon himself the responsibility of such a step, act- 
ing, as he then would do, in direct opposition to 
public opinion. 

A very clever caricature has been published and 
sold here during the last few days, representing 
Santa Anna laid upon a table of the anatomical the- 
atre, an enormous Yankee amputating his second 
leg, while Polk applies the ether apparatus; but 
instead of the sponges containing the ether, you see 
a number of money bags marked three millions of 
pecos. He (i. e. Santa Anna) is to leave the cap- 
ital to-day for a neighboring village, Cajoacan, and 
people say that this is to facilitate his escape on the 
approach of the Americans. 

According to my opinion we have no prospect of 
aspeedy peace. The whole length and breadth of 
the land is and will be overrun with bands of half 
soldiers, half robbers, and the Americans will yet 
have to make many heavy sacrifices before they can 
attain dominion here, or even an appearance of 
having their power acknowledged by the Mexicans. 
This resistanee, the inertia vis inertia, is the only 
one of which the Mexican is capable, but it is a pow- 
erful one, and in it he is great. Not one of them 
has been induced to join the Americans. They do 
not look upon the Yankees with rage, but they keep 
eatirely aloof from them—they even admire, the 
courage of the enemy in marching boldly into the 
very heart of their country, but they regard them 
as savages entirely devoid of all finer feelings. In 
fact, the Mexicans consider that courage is quite 
excluded from civilized minds, and is merely an 
animal, and, therefore, an objectionable disposition. 

Up to this moment we have received no informa- 
tion of any movement of the enemy from Puebla, 
and all is yet quiet here ; but it is impossible that 
Gen. Scott could long remain in his present po- 
agtion. 


June 29, afternoon.—We have just received in- 
formation, dated 27th, from Puebla, to the effect 
that the Americans will not march upon the capital 
anti] the 10th or 12th of next month. 


and step further and quicker than you ever did im 
your life—all you ’ve got to dois jest to take a hand 
| with old Zack at them infernal Mexicans, and be 
ordered up to the pints of their lances and bayonets, 
like we was at Monterey.” 

** Did you feel skeer’d, Bob ?”’ 

‘¢ Skeer’d, the thunder !’’ says he, ‘‘ I did n’t have 
no time to feel skeer’d. To be sure, I felt a little 
skittish when I seed we was gwine to have it, sure 
enuff. Perhaps I did feel a little weak in the jints 
when I seed the officers unbuttonin their shirt col- 
lars, and the men throwin away their canteens and 
haversacks, as they was marchin rite strait up to 
them ar works, whar the greasers was waitin for 
us, every devil with his gun pinted and his finger 
on the trigger; I know’d they was gwine to let us 
have it, and I felt monstrous uneasy till it cum. 
But when it did cum—when I heerd the balls whis- 
tle round my hed, and see the dust fly from the 
pavement whar they struck—when the whole street 
was in a blaze of fire, and the men was droppin 
round me like nine-pins after a ten-strike—when the 
roarin of the cannons, the rattlin of the muskets, the 
spellin of the horses and the shouts and groans of 
the men was all mixed up, so I could n’t tell one 
from t’other, I never thought of nothin but gett 
at the cusses what was hid behind the walls and 
rubbish, in the houses, on the roofs, and in the cel- 
lars, givin us perticlar goss.’’ 

** You did n’t feel ’fraid none then ?”’ ax’d a little 
feller, who had n’t shut his mouth or took his eyes 
off the speaker for ten minnits. 

‘© *Fraid, the mischief! How could 1!—Was not 
old Zack thar, on his old milk hoss, prancin around 
*mong the platoons and columns, givin his orders 
like nothin was the matter? Ah! boys, game like 
his ketchin just like the measles and one look from 
old Zack, when he’s got his dander up would make 
a woman fight like a wild-cat. He’s the man to 
fight volunteers. Thar’s no need of a standin 
army when he's in command, for he'd make the 
greenest volunteers that ever shouldered a muskit 
stand agin the whole Mexican nation, led on by all 
the ginerals they can muster. The boys know he 
don’t never surrender, and they don’t think of sich 
a thing themselves.”’ 

“ Was n't you monstrous glad when yer time was 
out, Bob—so you could go home?” 

** Not by no means I wasn’t. I'd staid till yet 
if it had n’t been for old Scott.”’ 

** Why, don’t you like Scott?” 

** To be sure I do—he’s a fust rate old feller, 
and knows how to lick the Mexicans, too. But I 
didn’t suit him.’’ 
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‘“‘ How was that?’ 


“Why, you see the gineral’s got pretty well 
into the hart of the country now—rite in among the 
wimmin, and he says he don’t want to enlist any 
more good-lookin men. He says he ain’t afraid 
of all the Mexicans that can bear arms, 
knows his men won't surrender to them, but he 
says he don’t like to risk ‘em to the ‘ arms’ of the 
Mexican galls, who never fail to lay siege to the 
hart of every good-lookin volunteer they can git 


their eyes on. And, boys, Mexican bullets and 
lances is hard things to dodge, but look out for the 
black eyes of them senoreetas, as they call ’em— 
you mout as well bid defiance to a streak of light- 
nin, if you happen to be good-lookin enuf to draw 
their attention.” 

** So then it was your good looks prevented you 
from stayin in Mexico ?’’ 

“To be sure it was. They wouldn’t give no 
bounty to good-lookin men, so I cum home.”’ 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
From Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Louis XIV. and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardoe. Parts 
1—5. To be completed in Six Parts. [The read- 
ers of the Living Age will recollect an article on 
this work, (ia No. 156,) which shows that it is of 
great interest and value. ] 

Fresh Gleanings ; or a New Sheaf from the Old 
Fields of Continental Europe. By Ik. Marvel. 
“- have been so much amused by some letters 

Saratoga, by this author, that we can recom- 
mend anything from his pen as likely to be viva- 





cious, discriminative, and pleasant. You have 
Sonaem, and not an imitation of other people's 


ts. 
Pictorial History of England—Nos. 25—28. 
[This excellent work does not come out fast enough 


he | to satisfy the avidity of our young folks. That jt 


can excite such an interest is very high proof of its 
usefulness. ] 

Writings of Washington—Vol. 6. [What can 
be said of this, except to repeat what we said be- 
fore, that its republication, at so cheap a rate, is a 
public benefit *} 

His’ of the Girondists ; or Personal Memcirs 
of the Patriots of the French Revolution. By 
Alphonse de Lamartine. [Worthy of a place in 
every library—containing much that is important 
to an understanding of this great era, in a style 
which will take up the attention even of the mere 
reader for naga 

Men, Women, and ks. By Leigh Hunt. 

The Power of the Soul over the Body, consid- 
ered in relation to Health and Morals. By Geo. 
Moore, M. D. 

Howitt’s Natural History Illustrated. 

Howitt’s Tales in Verse. 

[The four works last named have been alread 
commended in reviews copied into former Nos. of 
the Living Age.] 

The Good Genius that turned everything into 
Gold. ' rs’ Fireside Library.] 

Russell. By G. P. R. James. [No. 101 of 
Harpers’ Select Novels. ] 


Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have issued 
No. 16 of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Liter- 
ature, which completes this excellent work. 
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